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DEAD FLIES.) 
BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. | 


A sincie dead fly is enough to taint and spoil.a 
whole jar of costly ointment. Perfumery sespoiled, 
instead of having the odor of a s weet smell,“ as of 
afield which the Lord hath blessed,” is intolerably 
offensive. And so a “little folly” may blast the 
good name and destroy the influence of one who 





has a “reputation for wisdom and honor.” It is |. 


sed to see how many men who have the talent and 
opportunity for extensive usefulness, are rendered 
good for nothing through some single defect of 
character. And these follies are often what the 
world calls trifies, rather than infringements upon 
the weightier matters of the law. No boar out of 
the wood, or wild beast of the field, does more to 
damage the vineyard of the Lord, than the little 
foxes that spoil the tender vines. 

Illustrations of this truth are found in every 
congregation of Christians. Professors of religion, 
who are called to be saints, and who seem to be 
pillars in the house of the Lord, often compel us to 
think of what Solomon says of the dead flies in 
the ointment of the apothecary. One of these 
members lives not a thousand miles from where I 
am now writing, and I refer to him only for the 
reason that he has, as I suppose, representatives in 
every place where The Independent isread. This 
brother is highly esteemed in the church, and 
“Was a good report of them which are without.” 
He has the reputation of being a Christian gentle- 
man, and he is a gentleman in appearance. He 
patronizes a good tailer, and dresses with excellent 

‘taste. His hat and coat are kept well brushed, and 
he allows his boots to lack no blacking. He is 
“graced with polished manners,” and in all his 
interourse with the world is a model of affability 
and politeness. He meets his clerks in the morn- 
inig with a pleasant smile, and is courteous and 
gentlemanly to every caller ir the day. None 
of the vexations of business disturb his equanimity, 
and he even listens with saintlike patience to the 
angular and hard-visaged females who infest his 
office to solicit subscriptions to ebjects of charity of 
which he knows nothing, and into the merits of 
which he has no time to inquire. He refuses a 
favor with such blandness that the disappointed 
applicants go away blessing him in their hearts. 
This accomplished genile-man is such a pink of 
politeness when from home that it seems a pity 
that he cannot live in the streets, eat at a restau- 
rant, and sleep in his office. There are few com- 
paratively who know it, but he is a churl and a 
tyrant in his own house. He generally comes 
home (unless accompanied by a friend) with a 
cloud upon his face that casts a gloom over the 
whole family cirele. If to his wife and children 
there is ever any “music in his step,” itis when 
that step carries him to the front door and ihto the 
street. The essential meanness of his nature 
asserts itself as soon as he is seated under his own 

free. He is a chronic grumbler, and 


vine and fig- 
‘frets and scolds incessantly about the “ 


expenses.” And he is apt to speak with special 
unction on this subject after having paid as much 
for his dinner at Crook & Duff's or Delmonico’s as 
his wife expends in providing a dinner for the 
family at home, consisting of herself, five children, 
and two servants. He asks a blessing over his 
meals, and is careful to tell the Lord how thankful 
he is for the “good creatures provided by his 
bounty ;” but the concluding “Amen” is hardly 
uttered before he is growling at his wife because 
there is nothing on the table that is fit to eat. He 
is sure that half the comfort of a man’s life consists 
in having things cooked to suit him; but he, dear 
long-suffering soul, has ceased to hope for any such 
gratification. His poor dear mother was a house- 
keeper in her day—he can never forget her habi 
of industry and economy, but such things are not 
now to be looked for among women. He upbraids; 
sneers at, and snubs his wife, till she feels that it 
were better to be a kitchen drudge than the wife of 

such a Roman.” The man may be ignorant of 

~ fact, but certainly in his alabaster box of oint- 
ment there is a dead fly of the largest size, whose 
odor is most unsavory. 

The perfumery of another brother is spoiled by a 
fly of a different kind. No one can accuse him of 
being unkind or boorish in his family. He is a most 
devoted husband, and a more affectionate and indul- 
gent father does not live. His wife and chil- 
dren fare sumptuously every day, and have all 
that heart could wish. The house « wmch 
they live is built with all modern improve- 
ments, and richly furnished. It abounds in 
articles of virtu, costly books, and _ choice 
works of art. The children are provided with the 
best teachers, and educated without regard te 
expense. To this princely home friends are made 
‘welcome, and within its walls an elegant hospi- 
tality is dispensed. The proprietor of this estab- 
lishment is a generous supporter of the church, 
and of the benevolent and philanthropic operations 
ef the day. He gives cheerfully, liberally, and 
frequently. There are mdny admirable traits in 
his character, and but for a single defect he would 
be an exeelleni citizen and a good Christian. The 
misfortune in his case is that he is not strictly 
honest. His ideas of meum et tuum are all in con- 
fusion. He never stole a dollar in his life, yet 
many a thief who “steals to satisfy his soul when 
he is hungry,” can make a better excuse for his 
offenses than this eminent Christian can offer for 
certain of his practices. He seems to have de- 
termined once for all that he and his family must 
have the enjoyments and luxuries of life, whoever 
pays for them. If he can make or honestly obtain 
the means of securing these luxuries, well -and 
good; if not, they must come frem somewhere. 
In following out this ‘plan, he evinces great ability. 
He has areal genius forranning indebt. Falstaff's 
alacrity at sinking Was nothing in comparison 

‘with it. He is Yeady to buy anything from a 
mouse- to a picture by one of the old 
‘ ‘masters, if he can obtain it on credit. I think 
~ it is Ben Franklin who says, “He that goes 
- a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing,” but the proverb 
does. not apply to the t case. It is 
the creditors. of this br who do the sor- 
rowing ; he evidently enjoys borrowing, and never 
troubles himself because his debts are not paid. 
The cool assurance with which he will ask for 
credit, or solicit a loan of motiey, is so perfect as 
to be almost sublime. A story is told of a fellow 
‘who put up at a hotel and remained there for a 
whole year, without paying any board. “At the 
expiration of that time the landlerd said, “You 
‘must now pay or leave. I cannot afford to keep 
yu any longer for nothing.” With the air of aa 
red innocent, the guest replied, “ You cannot 
“afford wo keep me any longer! and what kind of 8 
man are you to be the proprietor of a hotel? I ad- 
hin ag Hd retire, and leave the business to some 
> who knows how to conduct it” I fancy this 
P puny spell wmbd c Aagea ea con- 
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BY HORACE GREELEY. 


In the life of a people, there are moments which 
fix the destiny of generations, Vainly does one 


serve as well:’ the thorrow comes, but the oppor- 
tunity has passed for ever. It may be regretted— 
its misuee may be bitterly repented—but it can 
never be recalled. 

Te all observing eyes, the truth is manifest 
that our countrymen must now choose between 
Slavery and the Union. The recoil of our grand 
army from before Richmond,—the consequent 
exultation and renewed activity of the Rebels,— 
‘their raids and local successes in Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and elsewhere,—the slowness of recruit- 
ing,—the palpable efficiency of the Confederate Con- 
scription,—all tend inevitably to this conclusion : 
We must summon to our aid new elements of 
strength to the National cause, of weakness to its 
enemies, or the Union cannot be restored. 

The Four Millions of Slaves, mainly held in bend- 
age to Rebels, are that element. They are just 
where we need help. They want Liberty as we 
wantaid. Their lifelong oppressors are our mortal 
enemies. They are thoroughly acclimated. They 
can stand fatigue duty—chopping, digging, in- 
trenching—without peril to their health. They 
will not be particular as to wages, so that they 
secure freedom. They can supply us One Hund- 
red Thousand pairs of strong arms within one 
month after they shall have been fairly summoned 
to our aid, and can add a fresh Hundred Thousand 
every month to the close of the present year. In 
short, our mutual needs predict our mutual service 
and its glorious results. 

‘But how do we knew they will help us?’ 
Just as we know that we, in their place, would, 
eagerly improve any chance to win our liberty. 
They are men as we are, governed by like impulses, 
seeking like ends. If-we in their place would dare 
and endure much for freedom, we may safely con- 
clude that they will do the same. 

‘But what do you know about the negro?’ we 
are triumphantly asked. ‘He is not human like 
us, but on a lower plane, with which you have no 
real acquaintance. Leave his characterization to 
those who understand him.’ : 

Happily, we are able to meet this requisition. 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway, whose book, “The 
Rejected Stone,” was among the most remarkable 
of last year’s new issues, has just sent forth ‘ Tur 
Goipen Hour,’ another brief and stirring appeal to 
the intellect and heart of the Republic in favor of 
Emancipation as an imperative public necessity. 
Mr. C. is a Virginian of good family, born and 
reared amid the most intensely Pro-Slavery in- 
fluences, himself a devotee of “the institution” 
until a brief experience of free society convinced 
him of its immense superiority to that of Eastern 
Virginia, and made *him a zealous Abolitionist. 
He speaks, then, of Slavery and its results from 
the stand-point of & demble thor- 
oughly knows both what it is and what it is not. 
He knows wherein it ie’ the strength of the Rebel- 
lion, and wherein it may be rendered its weakness. 
In terse and cogent sentences, he urges on his 
countrymen the duty and the necessity of Emanci- 
pation, not as an expedient, nor yet as an experi- 
ment, but as the sure and only means of preserving 
the National life. Hear him: 


LIBERTY’S LEGITIMATE WEAPON. 


A panther can slay seven men, if, in the encounter, the men 
have only the peteg ne of the panther: tooth to tooth, claw to 
claw, the men are inferior. But let one man encounter the pan- 
ther, armed with his superiority to the panther,—let him bear in 
his hand his chemistry and art, in the fire-arm, which the pan- 
ther cannot invent or use, and he can slay the panther. 

Slavery having challenged Liberty, Liberty has been unwise 
enough to select Slavery’s own weapons. But with these weap- 
ons Liberty’s apparent victories will be defeats ; for though the 
panther be driven into its den, to hold it there would be the sub- 
version of this Government, i. ¢., its change into a government 
of military force. But Jet her be armed with her superiority to 
Slavery, and she is irresistible. 

The only legitimate weapon of Liberty ise Lipgrry. - 

It is doubtful if the natien at large will be able to see how a 
bold. unconditional decree of emancipation would speedily and 
thoroughly suppress this rebellion. God always allows some 
margin for human magnanimity. If this nation saw success in 
such a measure, it would enactit ; so would any herd of cattle. 
Room is allowed man for the play of motives higher than policy ; 
his highest success comes only when he seeks first the kingdom 
of justice, and then finds that a)l other advantages are added 
thereunto. “Honesty,” says Whateley. ‘‘is indeed the best 
policy ; but no honest man ever acted on that principle.” In- 
deed, it takes an honest man to find out such policy ; those see 
clearly how emancipation would end the war fer ever, who would 
emancipate in any case, because it is right. Yet probabilities 
can be shown in the direction of our method, which are far 
stronger than any indicating that war can win us even a military 
victory over the rebellion ; probabilities more numerous and suf- 
ficient than those on which human beings act in a majority of 


cases, 

There is a point in the South by touching which the entire 
military power of the South is paralyzed. Nat Turner touched 
that point, and, with fifty negroes behind him, held the entire 
State of Virginia as if stricken by catalepsy for five weeks. John 
Brown touched it, and, with twenty-one men, so held Virginia 
that, had he had a fourss of MoClelian’s army, he could in one 
month have occupied the entire State. It became a proverb, that 
John Brown had demonstrated the weakness of Slavery. Tais 
huge machinery of armies and numbers is a barbarism ; it is as 
if we built great Roman aqueducts, ignoring the modern discovery 
of the water-level, which makes a hydrant in one’s yard answer 
the same purpose, or a better. It is a rudeness far behind our 
civilization to think that numbers can conquer for us; numbers 
are as weak as they are strong. We are beyond that in our 
municipal governments, It is estimated that twenty policemen 
cam conquer and ~~ the largest riot or tumult that could oo- 
cur in New York. hy? Because each policeman has the moral 
power of the nation at his back, whilst the rioters are mere bits of 
chaos We donot have to set one-half of a city to keep the other 
half in order, I have seen a half-dozen burly ruffians led to 
prison by a man weaker than either of them, but who had an pga 
symboled in the star on his breast, whilst the ruffians had none. 
When our country has an idea in this war, it need only send 
South a moderate police force. Nat Turner and John Brown, 
with stars out of heaven on their breasts, holding commissions 


y 

cClellan, with 700,000 men under him for six months, proved 
that men unarmed with ideas are as unable te cope with the 
kindled ferocity of wrong, as they are without guns to cope with 
kee number of tigers. In a fearful sense, our men are yet 
unarmed, 
It is a common phrase with many of those whe evidently think 
that the Union would be nothing without Slavery, that an edict 
ion would not reach or free a single slave, and, to 

use a favorite phrase with certain journals, ‘‘ would not be worth 
the paper upon which it should be written.” I observe, however, 
that these always end 


Have we considered well what would be the bearing 
if our Government should declare every slave free? Slavery 
would by this stroke of the pen be exposed to the anti-slavery 
feeling of the world. If John Brown had a successor, he would 
march South under protection of the flag under which the old cap- 
tain was hung. White and black crusaders would rise in Canada, 
Kansas, Ohio, Hayti, New England, follo leaders 
ly places of humanity. 


,—it would recall to his home; where he 
now in arms against the United States. 
South would not be able t 
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whole social system of the South is undermined. . 


—Remember that these weighty words embody 
the convictions of a Virginian and ex-member of 
the slaveholding caste, who was familiar with 
Slavery and slaves from his cradle, and so speaks 
from ample knowledge. Can it be that he is the 
dupe of a wild enthusiasm? Does he talk like a 
fanatic? Do not his convictions rest on facts? 
Men of the loyal States! are not his the words of 
truth and sobergess? And, if they are, who will 
dare to disregard them in this hour of extreme 
National peril ? 





THE CHARITIES OF NEW YORK. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


THE NURSERY AND CHILD’S HOSPITAL, 
FIFTY-YIRST 8T., NEAR THIRD AVENUE. 





Wuo was the architect of the Nursery building 
inhFifty-first street, we do not know; but if he 
could have a committee of the unhappy babies and 
children and nurses who have suffered from his 
construction of said building, sit upon him until he 
confesses his sin in sackcloth and ashes, it would 
be a righteous retribution. We remember once 
visiting the wards, with a lady manager, during the 
winter, when we were both nearly made sick by 
the horrible air, and the nurses were at once ordered 
to epen the windows! Fancy that im a public 
building! Winter ventilation depending on an 
ignorant nurse's opening the window! The only 
ventilator which could be seen, Was @ little grating 
in the upper part of a shaft, of which there were a 
few in everyroom. They evidently had a scarcely 
appreciable effect. And yet the building seemed 


4 te have been made and contrived for ventilation, 


with the very smallest additional change. There 
‘was a grand corridor running up through the whole 
house, with doors opening into the different rooms 
and wards. In winter, the hot air of the furnace 
coursed through this, but with no eseape except the 
small gratings before alluded to—in consequence, 
there was no proper ventilation. All that was 
needed was a little cupola im-the roof with open 
blinds, ing with this hall, and every room 
‘would have had free and pure air. 

We confess that we feel sorely on this subject of 
pure air in our public buildings. There seems to 
be very little science applied to the matter. Some 
of the asylums are mere receptacles of heated air 
and corrupted breaths; and we believe if their 
mortality-lists should be examined, they would 
show the natural effects of this dreadful carelessness. 
Any building which leaves ventilation to the feel- 
ing of servants or inmates, is not fit to be a public 
building. Ventilation should be forced—necessary 
—self-regulating. 

The evil effects of the bad construction of the 
“‘ Nursery,” however, have been counteracted by 
the efficiency and care of an excellent Matron, who 
insists on opening the windows, so that at this 
season the air is as good as could be expected. 

To our mind, the sight of children—especially of 
babies—the wee toddling things, who ought to 
each lave a world of care and love poured out on 
its individual self—cooped up in wards, or playing 
in battalions, or mopitg about with pale faces in 
erowds, in public institutions—cared for by the 
hundred, or fed and nursed and taught by those 
who do it only as a task, is always something pain- 
ful and depressing. Asylums must be, and we 
see their necessity; but the aspect of a public 
childhood or a congregated babyhood is none the 
less disagreeable. Yet the vistor is bound to say, 
that never was a public institution for babies made 
more attractive than is the Nursery. No private 
house could be neater; the pretty little beds, cov- 
ered with mosquito-netting, each with two babies, 
were as nice as the most careful mother could de- 
sire; the broad, cool, clean floors were just the 
places for the little creatures to crawl on ; and the 
nurses seemed like kind, good-natured, healthy 
women. Though made very languid by the heat, 
there was but little sickness among them. 

The purpose of the Nursery is a most benevolent 
one. It was originally designed, we think, as a 
Créche, a place where the laboring woman could, 
for a small compensation, leave her infant during 
the day, while she went forth to her work, as it is 
well known that the children of the poor suffer ex- 
tremely from being consigned to careless people in 
dirty rooms during the necessary absence of their 
parents. This plan has been changed or enlarged 
to that of a nursery where poor people can place 
their infants or young children by the month, 
paying $5 a month for their board, if babes, and 
$4 if older. A poor mother frequently remains 
with her babe, at the same time nursing another, 
paying the board of herself and child by this. 
Laboring men who have lost their wives board 
their children here; mothers who must live at 
service or work at trades place their little ones in 
this neat and pleasant asylum. 

No parents can place their children in the 
Nursery who cannot produce their marriage cer- 
tificate. Here must often come up a delicate 


one side, if they are refused, there is the imminent 
danger that they will perish through poverty or be 
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Hivtgn Heap, Wednesday, July 2, 1862. 
or Tue InvEePENDENT: 


We rode from Headquarters t6 our destination in a 
dilapidated carriage, formerly the property of a 
fugitive secessionist. It was adisgraceful object to 
look at; but Hilton Head @ffords no better. The 
hospitalis large, and constructed with a special 
view to comfort in this hot climate. It is situated 
on the beach, and the rolling of the surf made 
constant lullaby for the poor sufferers within. It 
distressed me to see so many poor fellows wounded, 
especially as they were victims of the foolhardiness 
of their leader. How vastly more cheerful under 
his affliction would each of them be, did he know 
that his injury had not been received without 
service resulting to the cause for which he had 
fought! I look upon these poor fellows, maimed 
in very wantonness, as more deserving of sympathy 
on that account. We saw a soldier whom typhoid 
fever had brought to death’s door. I shall never 
forget his shocking appearance ; and I am sure that 
my tender-hearted friend H., who shudders at sight 
of misery, will be haunted by this ghastly vision 
for weeks. The dying man’s eyes were sunken, 
his skin like a mummy’s, and his face and form 
wasted toaskeleton. Alas! this war has produced 


many a here whose name is “ writ in water.” 


I took a horseback ride Saturday afternoon for 
the purpose of seeing the negro regiment drill. 
The proficiency of these men in the manual of arms 
and in marching, after so short a practice, aston- 
ished me. No white reeruits in service for the 
same length of time could do better. And here let 
me say, that whatever I write about negroes is 
written with a sincere desire to write nothing but 
truth. You know that I am not a furious Aboli- 
tionist, but rather an emancipationist; and trast- 
ing thet I have the good of the negroes at heart, [ 
am al not to allow a maudlin sympathy for 
them to blind me to the realities of their condition. 

Their improvement has been wonderful, and ex- 
ceeds the expectations of their most sanguine 
friends, Yet I am convinced that had they been 
given liberty, afid been left to their own guidance, 
no such encouraging elevation of their natures 
would have resulted. They must have teachers 
and governors to bring them out of the depths of 
degradation to which slavery has reduced them, 
before they can understand that freedom has duties 

ibilities as well as privileges.* 
‘ with them, then, has developed 
for learning, and taught us that the 
time required for implanting within them the seeds 
of good citizenship will be shorter than most of us 
had hoped. 

Cn Sunday morning I visited the negro quarters 
and Sabbath-school, and was amply repaid for the 
little exertion it required to get there. The 
“ quarters” are one-story buildings, of a quadrilat- 
eral form, and have a population of about eight 
hundred, I believe, who find employment about the 
eamps and departments as laborers, servants, eto. 
Their houses were clean, and the uniformly well- 
dressed appearance ef the proprietors afforded a 
great contrast to the squalid rags which covered 
these refugees when I first looked upon them in 
November. Going into theSabbath-school,I found 
the seats, which accommodate about three hund- 
red, were nearly all occupied. There were old 
men and women as well as young ones, and prob- 
ably half of the entire number were adults. The 
remainder were children. The superintendent, 
with whom I am acquainted, asked me to take a 
class of full-grown men ; and in my inexperienced 
manner, I attempted to teach them reading from a 
placard on the wall. I found them attentive and 
apparently interested beyond measure. They 
without exception could spell the words readily as 
I pointed to them, but pronouncing the syllables 
puzzled them. We really have to teach them to 
talk as well as to read, and that they are learning 
is evidenced by the fact that in November it was 
almost impossible to understand their language, 
while now there is no need of an interpreter. 

A chaplain from one of the regiments opened the 
school, and I was requested, after the lessons had 
been said, to address the children and humble 
seekers after knowledge. Talking is not in my 
way, and for a moment I was tempted to refuse. I 
had nothing to say, I thought, but something whis- 
pered to me that it would be a disgrace to me if the 
occasion did not give me inspiration, and I stood 
up. To my utter surprise, my mouth was opened, 
and I talked to the school a quarter of anhour. Of 
what I said, I have only the faintest notion. 

I have had some difficulty. in finding a suitable 
domicile, but am now settled. [ have not all the 
conveniences of civilized life ; for instance, sheets 
are # luxury unknown to my bed, and the mosqui- 
toes take advantage of my lack ofa bar. I spent 
nearly all last night in trying to rid myself of these 
intruders. Fleas are plentiful as blackberries and 
whortleberries— both are now in season. Every- 
body is annoyed with fleas ; and it is not considered 
indelicate when visiting to devote yourself assidu- 
ously to their slaughter during the intervals of con- 
versation. 

My residence is the prettiest, in some respects, 
on Hilton Head. The house is what is known as 


heliotrope and elumps of mignonette 
burdened air twice heavy with their fragrance ; 
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OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasuineton, BD. C., Jnly- 14, 1862. 
To Tue Eprrons ov Tue Inperenpent : 

The great debate in the Senate upon the ques- 
tion of employing the colored race in the war 
against the rebellion, is really but a reflection of 
the controversy upon the same subject raging 
among the people of this country. Senator Cow- 
an fairly represents the pro-slavery sentiment, 
that would allow the Government to perish, rather 
than to save it by the aidof black men. Mr. Fes- 
senden also represents the great majority of the 
people, who are for using anything and everything 
that*will aid us in destroying the infamous rebel- 
lion. “Let the black man be used,” said Senator 
Howe in the senatorial debate of Friday last. 
“But the Constitution is in the way,” replied Mr. 
Cowan. “Then if we cannot call these men into 
the field, in the name of the Constitution,” con- 
tinued Mr. Howe, “ let us call them in the name of 
God and our Country!” It was very hard for the 
galleries to “ preserve order” after this reply was 
uttered. There was asurge of applause rising, 
but it was quickly suppressed by the ivory mallet 
of the presiding officer. “ Would you fight by the 
side of a megro?” asked a Southern member of 
Cengress of a Northern member, a fee ~«ys since. 
“Let me ask you aquestion,” was the reply. “If 
you belonged to an artillery company, and your 
pieces were drawn by mules, as is frequently the 
case, and a wheel became imbedded in the mire, 
to save the piece would you take hold with the 
mule, and pull it out?” “Yes!” was the quick 
and somewhat angry reply ; “ yes, I would a good 
deal rather work with 9 mule than with a negro.” 
“Weill,” said the Northern member, “I can under- 
stand that—there would be a natural affinity in the 
case, which would speedily decide it!” “ Whatdo 
you mean?” demanded the slaveholder—for he 
wasaslaveholder. “I mean no offense,” said the 
Northerner, “none whatever, and you will pardon 
my blunt language, but it does seem to me that if a 
man in distress—in danger of losing his life—will 
refuse the aid offered, which will save him, be- 
cause the man offering it has a black skin, he is as 
stupid and obstinate as a mule. That is what I 
meant.” And the remark was just. Yetthere are 
numbers of men in Congress, in the free states, and, 
I fear, some connected with the Administration, 
who cannot bear the idea of permitting black men 
te help us put down the rebellion! 

The debate in the Senate on this subject occu- 
pied three or four days, and was one of the most 
important that ever took place in Congress. Mr. 
Fessenden of Maine, who is commonly called “a 
conservative Republican,” was among the first to 
make an open declaration in favor of usimg and 
indeed arming the slaves. I of course except such 
senators as Mr. Sumner, Mr. Grimes, and others, 
who have steadily, all winter, urged this policy 
upon the Government. Mr. Fessenden’s speech 
was clear, forcible, eloquent, and while it was 
being delivered, the silence over the Senate hall 
was mostimpressive. Senators and strangers in the 
galleries hung upon his lips as if fearing to miss a 
word. The words were eloquent; but it was more 
the subject that enthralled than the eloquence or 
the man. One after another of the usually sedate 
and conservative senators followed in the same 
style, each urging the importance of using the 
black men ia this desperate contest with the slave- 
holders of the South. But when Mr. Rice of Min- 
nesota, a Breckinridge Demoerat, got up and made 
his declaration in favor of “arming the negro”— 
yes, that was it—he wanted the Government /o 
put muskets in the hands of the slaves—the aston- 
ishment of certain gentlemen in the Senate was 
boundless. It was like the conversion of Saul. 
A hide-bound Democratic senator in one moment 
broke the trammels of party prejudice, and at 
one step took line with the radical senators. 
He had come to the conclusion, he said, that 
we must do this or fail. Like a loyal man, he was 
for destroying slavery rather than the Government. 
But two Republican senators refused to take a 

sition so advanced as that of the Breckinridge 

emocrat, and these were Mr. Cowan of Penn- 
sylvania and Mr. Browning of Illinois. As Sen- 
ator Harlan boldly stated, the speeches of these 
gentlemen were just what we might expect from 
Jeff Davis himself. Their objection to every 
effective measure is persistent. Everything cal- 
culated to hurt the rebels they oppose, at least 
everything that strikes the vital parts of rebeldom. 
“T have no objection to have negroes dig trenches,” 
said Mr. Cowsn, “ or do the ordinary camp work.” 
“But you object to their killing rebels,” suggests 
Mr. Sumner. Whereupon Mr. Cowan pours a 
torrent of abuse upon the Massachusetts senator 
for imputing to the Pennsylvanian what he spent 
hours te defend! Honest men differ as to the 
proper course to Reput against the rebellion, but 


} 


no man with a ublican education conducts 
himself as Mr. Cowan has done for the last six 


in his place in the Senate that he thought the Union 
men of the slave states had a right to indicate the 


of coazing the rebels back into the Union! This 
style of blicanism is more in the 
halls of Congress than the worst form of very 
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important bills untonchied, ub- 
acted btn Ha the summer heats are too intense 
for our, modern legislators, though when the pay 
was per diem it is a noticeable fact that the sesmon 
ran over into the autumn. It can only be account- 
ed for'on the rene that the s ‘Were 
cooler then! But this Con has done glorious 


‘work. It did some notable business on Friday and 
Saturday. We have a good Confiscation bill from 
the hands of a Conference Committee. A section 
authorizes the President to make any use he pleases 
of black ag Ng or free, in this struggle. Let 
us trust that Mr. Lincoln will have the co to 
use his privilege—that he will not be driven from 
his purpose, carried from his intention, by Ken- 
tucky sleveholde’s. Congress has solemnly asked, 
through this and other votes,—has asked the Presi- 
dent to use the black man in this war! This is 
some ng. 
Both Houses passed the Confiscation bill by 
overwhelming majorities. It is rumored that Mr. 
Lincoln will veto it, but this is scarcely possible. 

The President gives evidence that he is alive to 
the great erisis of the hour: On Saturday he sent 
for all the slave-state members of Congress to con- 
fer with them upon the subject of emancipation in 
their respective states. He urged action upon 
them with great earnestness, reminding them that 
it was impossible to tell how soon new remedies 
would be forced upon him in his attempt to put 
down the rebellion. There were decided intima- 
tions that if peaceable emancipation did not come 
now, forcible emancipation might come hereafter. 
One of the Border- state members present at the in- 
terview informs me that the President was very 
grave and earnest, and that the scene was impress- 
ive. The majority of the members present declined 
to agitate the question of gradual emancipation. 
There is little prospect that the leaders in the bor- 
der slave states will perceive the shadow of com- 
ing events, and prepare in season for i. 

. B. 


TO CONGREGATIONALISTS IN THE EAST 
WHO LOVE THE WEST. 





Dear Frienps: Having just returned from a 
journey of about 3,000 miles to see “ The Great 
West,” and to judge for myself of its moral wants, 
I am filled with a deep solicitude for its future, 
which I desire to impart to you. 

Ever since Dr. Lyman Beecher pounded our pulg 
pit Bibles in behalf of the West, meaning Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan, I have had aspecial 
interest in the religious progress of that region. 
Nobly have the churches responded to those appeals. 
The blessed results throughout those states must be 
seen to be appreciated. But the work is only 
begun. Wiseonsin, Minnesota, lowa, Kansas, and 
rising states beyond yet to be strung on the Pacific 
Railroad, are calling for help with a startling 
emphasis. 

In my opinion, formed from observation, the 

Congregationalists are called to take a leading part 
in laying the foundations of a pure Christianity 
west of the Mississippi, by sending there a pious, 
learned, and energetic ministry. The region of the 
Upper Mississippi, into which a vast population of 
the better sort is now pouring, mainly through 
Canada, is so far off that it is likely to be forgotten 
in the great pressure of other benevolent objects 
near at hand. I have come back sighing for 
another apostle to plead for the West with an 
energy which shall not only make the dust start 
from the old pulpit cushions and carpets, but arouse 
Christians, and bring out “the dust” from. their 
pockets to aid in planting New England principles 
throughout that vast region. Next to the Home 
Missionary Society, the chief instrament of accom- 
plishing this work appears to me to be the Theo- 
logical Seminary, which the Congregationalists 
have established at Chicago. Itcan,andshould, be 
made a fountain ef light and blessing at the very 
center of influence in the Great Valley. 
WA graduate of Andover, I love that Seminary 
better than any other. But my eyes are now open- 
ed to the great want of the West, a minisiry edu- 
cated on the soil for their work. I am persuaded, 
from a personal inspection of the field, that no sem- 
inary at the East can raise up the kind of ministers 
best fitted for that wide field. They must have the 
best intellect as well as the highest culture, to 
meet the forms of irreligion and infidelity which 
spring up with wonderful vigor in every new 
settlement. Our best young Eastern ministers are 
caught up by Eastern churches, almost before they 
graduate from the seminary, and the moment they 
evince any marked superiority, they are offered 
higher salaries than the Western churches can 
afford to pay. Parents and social ties bind them 
nearer home. They are not familiar with the pe- 
culiarities and modes of thought of the West. 
They are not fitted to bear the privations and 
hardships which often fall to a Western minister's 
lot. How many ministers are there in New York, 
with families, who could raanage to live six 
months, reeeiving in that time only five dollars in 
cash ? 

There is an economic question back of all this. 
Young men, such as I saw at Beloit College, and 
such as I understand are now graduating from the 
Chicago Seminary,—young men of talent who 
know the field, will save the Home Miss. Society 
a large amount of meney, by enabling the churches 
assisted to become independent much sooner than 
they could be if supplied from the surplus ministers 
whom the East are willing to send out. 

I am aware that a few of the best ministers have 
left Eastern churches to be settled over flourishing 
churches there. But I now speak of general prin- 
ciples which all can understand. Those growing 
towns cannot afford to hire cheap ministerial labor 
any more than a New York city church. 

I have hinted at a few. of the many reasons for 
at once sustaining thet Seminary with energy. 
I would not draw one penny from funds which 
have been deveted to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety; but I earnestly beseech you not only to 
contribute to present necessities of that . 
but to rhage “9 its claims upon you when you 

our . 
oven always resided at the East, I am in no 
way personally interested in apy Western institu- 
tion more than any other Congregationalist should 
be—no more than all would be if they saw what 
Ihave seen of the imperative necessity of raising 
up ministers for the West on the field. 

New York, July 14, 1862. 8. B. 





A Persian Appeat.—We have been requested, 
by a philanthropic friend in England, to give pub- 
licity to the following advértisement, which ap- 
in The London Times of Jane 22. As it is 
known that there have been American missionaries 
in Persia for many years, it may be an act of 
humanity to call attention to this somewhat pa- 
thetic appea} in behalf of poor “Isaac Ter Abraham 
Ter Carrapiet, of Bakoo, Persia.” 

“Norice.—If any one can give any information 
to M, 8., at No. 5 Norfolk: street, Strand, 
one Mr. Isaac Ter Abraham Ter Carrapiet, who 
- Bakoo, in Persia, with some missionary 

more than twelve years ago, he will ley Mr. —_ 


- | rapiet's family under a very sensible 
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» nor companionless 
en to them such a real and: 


such an one as the world could be made to belie 


in or understand. For it was not to be bedily. It 


was not to be a material manifestation to the phys 


ical eéuses. It was not to the eye, that God would 


r, nor to the ear, nor to the perceptive intellect. 


It was to the heart, to the feelings, to the moral 


sentiments, that Christ and the Father were ‘to 
manifest themselves. In other words, it is declared 
that there should be an impression produced upon 
men’s hearts that should inspire a certainty of God's 
presence, love, and blessing. There have been @ 
great many persons who have thought that they 
felt this blessing in their own case, but to whom, 
the moment they turned to examine it, it was fagi- 
tive. No sooner did they undertake to explain it 
to others, than they found that they could not com- 
pass it in language. Therefore, they were afraid 
that they had been taken with a phantasy. Any 
experience that is not conformable to science, that 
is not conformable to the laws of the senses or of 
the intellect, must be an experience, it is generally 
supposed, that belongs to the category of fancies. 
I know persons that do not hesitate to say that no 
man need think that he knows anything, or has 
anything, whieh he cannot express in language, or 
make a distinct statement of; whereas, I declare 
that language is adapted to express only mere mites 
of a heart’s experience, and that the most real, 
divine, and significant of the experiences of the 
human soul are such as language never touches, 
and such as never can be compressed into formula- 
ries of the intellect. But because they are nofsus- 
ceptible of distinct statements, they are not less 
real ; they are not le&s definitely true to a man’s 
Own sense of truth. There is a great deal of mis- 
take as to where true knowledge resides, and as to 
what are the powers by which to: judge of knowl- 
edge. 
it was not, then, to be a conviction founded upon 
the material senses, nor a conviction resulting from 
any such proof as is usually wrought out by the 
reasoning faculties. It was to be a moral con- 
sciousness; a réligious intuition; a certainty of 
feeling © It was to be a conviction, as it is some- 


- times popularly said, borne in tipon the mind. Have 


‘you never, on @ summer's morning, when every- 


y thing was dewy; and/all was very still, felt justthe 
| Jeast rising of the wind that brought the perfume 


of the eglantine, or sweet-brier, to. your senses, 80 
that it seemed as though the whole air was filled 


“with it, and yet been ignorant as to where the bush 


was? You could not see the perfume, and you 
could not explain to a person that never smelled it 
what it was. It was unrecognizable to all the 


(senses except the single one of smell, and for that 
. you could frame no argument. 


You could simply 
say, ‘1 know it is so and so;” and if men that 
stood by you said, “ It is not,” that was the end of 
the controversy. And if it is the case in respect to 
things that are so tenuous as to elude many of the 
senses, how much more is it the case in respect to 
spiritual elements, that they come in such forms 
that the individual shall be certain of their exist- 
ence, but shall not be able te demonstrate them to 
anybody else. 

The conditions of such a manifestation were not 


. those required for common knowledge—study and 


philosophical acumen ;,but those rather required 
for emotive experiences—moral sensibility, sim- 
plicity and purity of affections, The eyes with 
which Ged is to be seen are in the soul, and not in 
the head. The heart is the telescope which can 
bring near the glorious Sun of righteousness—the 
bright and morning Star. No other glass than that 
can reveal it. ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart; for 
they shall see God.” It is the condition of the 
affections that makes it possible for a man to discern 
God. Itis not possible for any one to have a con- 
sciousness of God except through holy affections, 
through moral sensibilities that are purified. 

There is no other one thing that has. excited 
more doubt and surprise and sadness than the 
inconspicuousness of God; his silence; his seclu- 
sion; his unresponsiveness. We pray, and no 
voice answers. We ask, and no form gathers shape 
in the sky, and draws near to our sight. In our 
agony we call out, with call upon call, and our 
voice dies into silence, and we are conscious that 
there has been no revelation, no appearing. Many 
have felt, “ Oh for one moment of vision : but let me 
know the fact of God’s existence, of divine reality, 
and then let the cloud shut, and all the rest of my 
life will I be content with faith. If I could have 
one clear view, after that | would believe.” How 
many have said it; and how many have felt it 
thet never said it. Not to have seen God once; 
never, on the sea, in the sanctuary, in the closet, 
or anywhere, to have heard a whisper from him; 
never to have received an intimation of his presence 
through one of the ordinary channels by which 
knowledge comes to us—this, it is said, makes it 
hard to live by a faith of immortality that is based 


upon the existence of God. All men, not excepting ; 


those of the. strongest faith, have, at one time or 
another in their life, a pilgrimage after the moun- 
tein of transfiguration. I have had it, not once 
nor twice. I have often longed to take in a 
knowledge of Gcd, as I take in ordinary knowledge 
in this world. 

Our Savior exposed the error of this expectation 


“in the passage that I have read to you, as well asin 


many other passages. It implies that God has no 
other manifestation for our bodily senses than the 
natural world affords, which is not God, but only a 
God has 
no body to show you. God is a spirit... What is 
there about him, then, to present to your senses ? 
He has something, as I shall show, to present to 
your spirit, which shall be real and definite; which’ 
ought to be satisfying, and which shall be. Bat 
God has no ‘flesh, no bones, no blood, suéh as we 
have,—nothing for the physical eye to take in. 
If he should assume some form for the sake of, 
satisfying the craving of your eye or ear, that would 


not let you see God. It would be a mask, a dis- 
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that God would manifest himself 
“ bould not be left alone, 

bie dar Me. There shou'd 
onal relation- 
“ship to God as would fill the measure of their 


o Tis miklfedtation of God to hid disciples Was 
not to be such an one as the world could Wee, or 







1 think nc 
spiritual 


‘my declaration. wafieks A-wtadles 


‘Has there never bee a fulfillment, in your case 


know that they are with ‘me, ‘dnd 
with me. 


sense of the divine presenee, 
asense of the presencé of a human being! I woul 


Christ is sometimes more really present to me th 


not solitary..in this. 


coming to them and abiding with them. 
There is given to Christians a v 
and satisfying consciousness that 


himself with all their life; that he isarranging 


these things to the end. 


edge in the Christian heart. 


to me in my Christian life. 


osophic in regard to it, I declare my entire faith 


but to the spirit, which goes with it, and cherishes 
it, and inepires it, and enlightens it, and strengthens 
it, and communes with it, until there is an imvisi- 
ble union formed that amounts to a companionship 
more intimate and sweet and enduring than any 
companionship that can be known as existing 
between one human being and another, 
The soul has greater power than thebody. The 
interpretation of the senses is not to be compared 
with the interpretation of the moral consciousness, 
And when God comes to the soul, he does not come 
through the eye, nor the ear, nor any sense: he 
comes through the soul’s gate, and not through the 
bedy’s gate : he comes by that inward way which 
is plain to those that know it, and inexplicable and 
mysterious to those that do not; and he comes ful- 
filling what he declared—namely, that he would 
manifest himself to his people, and not to the world, 
What the process of this is, no one can tell. Cer- 
tainly no one can explain the philosophy of it, 
When you wish to sound the understanding, there 
is a line and plummet with which you can touch 
| the bettom. When you wish to sound the various 
senses, you can touch the bottom.. It is only when 
you.come to the heart, that you find places too deep 
for measuring. It is in the heart that the elements 
of eternity and infinity are found. The depth of a 
man’s moral sentiments and affections is too great 
for computation. No man ever fathomed the 
heart’s experiences: Why, ever since there has 
been a written language, poets have striven in vain 
to describe the emotions of the soul when it blos- 
somed in all the eestacies of love; and yet, the lit- 
erature of love is only hieroglyphic. It bears about 
the same relation to love itself, that rude picture- 
writing bears to the highest Christian Art. There 
is nething in the outward world that can give us 
any adequate conception of the vast wealth that 
there is in the human heart. And if this is so 
when one human soul touches another; if when 
the sphere of oné man’s being swings around and 
touches the sphere of another man’s being, the phe- 
nomenon cannot be understood or expounded, how 
much less cay it be understood or expounded when 
God is the Lover, and his heart touches our heart, 
and kindles its affection on the altar of our affec- 
tions! It is something that it is beyond the power 
of philosophy or poetry to describe. All we can 
say of it is, that it is the secret of God; but once 
having known it and felt it, no man doubts itagain. 
It is real to him for ever afterward. No one can 
tell why or how it comes. It does not come as 
visions come, nor as convictions come. It is an 
inborn consciousness. 
It varies, as all the gifts of God vary. There 
are some who are natural priests; and when they 
are sanctified by the Spirit of God, they enter and 
abide in this consciousness of the manifested near: 
ness of Christ. There are persons to whoin it is a 
daily experience. Such persons I call matural 
priests. They are generally priests of the house- 
hold. The best ministers are not in the pulpit, 
| The pulpit has some very good priests, but I think 
that the natural priests of God in the household 
are the purest, the serenest, the gentlest, the truest, 
{and the wisest. With some it has periods and 
fluxes. Much of many men’s lives is called out- 
ward, and it is whem a man goes back to his in- 
ward tranquillity that he goes to God. This is 
what I suppose the Quaker doctrine to mean. I 
am profoundly impressed with the truth. though 
not with the philosophy, of the doctrine of Silence. 
Itis understood by the Quakers, as it is exquisitely 
explained by them, that if a person is profoundly. 
silent, not merely in the body, bat in the soul 
itself, he becomes silent unto God; in other 
werds, that if the reason stops, and the entire being 
holds itself simple before God, then there is an in- 
gress of divine illumination into the soul. It is 
supposed to be miraculous or, at any rate, super- 
natural. No,I think not. J think that, as I shall 
explain in a@ few moments, under such circum- 
stances we live in such sensibility of the higher 
faculties, that they are susceptible of moral inta- 
itions; that they are in a state in which truths of 
God. will dawn through them. When you 
)are standing still, es it is called in Quaker theol- 
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t. would not be a apie that you saw, but |-08¥> before God, it:is standing still.in euch way 


lise. 
Na incarnation of a spirit That which you did 
not see would be God, and that which you did see. 


that the moral sensibilities are able.to have sights 
or visions which they cannot have et any other 


would not be God. The fundamental conditions| time. 


"Of Our existence in this world are such as preclude 


the possibility of our seeing God. a anit 
ere is, and there will be, therefore, no mani- 
festation of him either to the bodily sense, or to the 
“philosophic faculty. I know that the understand- 
ing has something to do, with a realization of God's 
presence. That is, thd redson van turn back and 
analyze the experience after you have had it. Bat 
Wwe are to have first through’ our feelings thé mani- 
ioujotion ofGod. We cannever have it frstthrough 

_the avenues and channels of the Sat wiie 
o There is no evidence that it would. answer any 

good end to have such @ sensuous manifestation 
we crave: ‘We think that it do wreort y 
-Perhapsit- might; but there is no evidence that any 
guid arise from it, It certainly did not 








“patiaty the world when, God one ix atts 
Perit ater Gok oti 


very body looked upén this 
ctimaph dauidditttanasd welt inadaacteen 


oc But there are some of a.lower moral tone whe 
bn 2 over by clouds ef care, and who have 
rarely, and-hever except when circumstances havo 
hhightened their religious feelings to an unusual 
degree; any intimation of the nearness of God. 
Some have @ consciousness of God's presence vat 
regular intervals; but others are conscious but 
once ot twice during their whole lifetime of stand- 
ing on the mount of trans ion. Some, in their 
conversion, have a view of the majesty of God 
which. they never haye again unless they are 
brought under the influence of some intense religi- 
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not thank: any man’ to interpret God into a form. 
I have hours in Which I kiiow' that he'is with’ me. 


if | eould touch him with my hand.. And:Lam ° 
I speak to the consciousness - 
of. many of you. There are scores.and hundreds 
present to whom Christ has fulfilled his promise by 


sweet, clear, 
hrist is near 
them ; that he thinks of them: that he intimately 

knows them; that he loves them; that he concerns 


providing, nourishing, guiding ; and that he*willdo 


This is the mysterious teaching of our text. It 
is not mysterious to us, though itis a hidden knowl- 
Po you ask me how: 
it comes? I do not know. No man can know. 
Neither can you know certain other experiences | 
that are analogieal to it, which, nevertheless, you 
understand to be true, and believe to be true. How 
the heart of God communicates itself to our heart I 
know not; but by inward tremblings that I expe- 
rience, by tides of feeling that rise and fall in my 
soul, by blessed signs and tokens which I perceive 
as answering to what he has declared, I know that 
the communication does take place. Nor would I 
ark for an} better experience on earth of heaven | 
than I Have in some celestial hours that are given 
And, as a witness for 
the Savior, knowing what the skepticism of men is 
on this subject of an interior manifestation of God 
to the soul, knowing what the philosophical view 
of it is, and having myself been skeptical and phil- 


that there is a presence of Christ, not to. the body, 





ows 


4. -_ o~- 


: it 
sho’ intain such moral 


| ete. Thave seen hours ‘when? wanted no ve 
» | luxary than to-sit on @ 


with the law of existence: 
The same thing is true of the senses. 


eye trained. 
that if he 


not touched 
go through a 
back to hisjaccustomed skill. 


recover it he must resort to study and practice. 
, 


reporis. } 


moral faculties? It does not. 


things that it is in their power to reveal. Before 
glasses came into use, there were as many battalions 


they saw everything that was to. be seen. And as 


we had the glasses to see, if we had the culture to 
discern wondrous visions, I think we should have 
revelations of God that would infinitely transcend 
any that we now have. — 

Robinson, of Puritan memory, said that we were 
to be prepared for great accessions of knowledge 
out of God's Word. Yes, literally out of God’s 
Word. It is not so much by a study of the mystery 
of God’s Word, as it is by holiness of our moral 
nature, and by putting ourselves in such a situation 
that God can teach us through our moral intuition, 
that we are to come to divine knowledge. Weare 
to learn the revealed truth, by experience rather 
than by study. The Holy Ghost has much more to 
teach this world than it yet knows; but there must 
be simplicity, purity, and childlike and unreserved 
consecration, on the part of every soul that would 
attain a complete knowledge of all that is in store 
for him. Everysuch sonl must say, day and night, 
‘Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth.” And then 
heaven will open, and God will come a 
manifest himself, and abide with that rou wnat 
soul Will abide with him. od 

I will now make one or two points of application. 
And first, let me expostulate with all those that have 
been accustomed to ridicule this as matter of en- 
thusiasm. There are many persons (they are honest, 
1 hope) who say, “I believe in morality, but as for 
religion, 1 do not think there is much init. Aman 
ought to pay his debts. A man ought to be a good 
neighbor and parent and brother; I think a 
man ought to deal justly and love mercy,—in a 
general way; but more than that we ought not 
io expect.” Why, it is absurd to suppose that this 
common level of ethics, which ninety-nine men in 
@ hundred can attain to, exhausts the capacity of 
moral development. You might as well say that 
the village carpenter has exhausted the capacity of 
mechanical skill, or that the village painter has 
exhausted the power of man to paint. The village 
carpenter says, “ They tell about telescopes for 
examining the stars, and about chronometers for 
méacuring time; but I do not believe in these 
things. I believe in cotton-gins and plows, and 
such-like implements, but not in those instruments 
that are said to belong to higher mechanics.” And 
the village painter says, “A good sign-board is 
about as good a specimen of painting as there is. I 
can paint a horse. I once painted a dog so well 
that the dogs barked at it., But as for painting angels 
and sylphs, though it may do for men of taste and 
imagination, it would never do for me. I go for 
common-sense art. All other kinds are trash in my 
estimation.” 

There are men in this congregation who say, 
‘“‘ Let those have religion that want it: honesty is 
good enough for me. All that] care for is thata 
man should bea good fellow ; a right up-and-down 
honest sort of a man.” Yes, as the village sign- 
painter with his rude artistic ability, undertakes to 
bring down men of genius in art, so you, with your 
low standard of living, undertake to bring down 
men whose standard of living is infinitely higher 
than yours. I do not disdain your morality. So 
far as it goes, it is good. But when you stand upon 
your rudimentary developments to scoff at the 
going of men above them, you are not fair, nor wise, 
nor consistent. You recognize the fact that in 
every other department of life men rise much 
higher than you ; and their doing it does not disturb 
you. You that are illiterate do not hesitate to say 
that a book-man knows more than you do. Anda 
second or third rate mechanic does not hesitate to 
bay that a first class mechanic is superior to him in 
hiscalling. And I stand to declare that a compre- 
hensive law of Christian experience is as much 
higher than any law of mere practical ethics as 
higher mathematics are than common arithmetic. 
Do you say, “TI do not see it?” Well, what 
would you think of a man that was bora blind who 
should say, Men tell about there being such @ 
tbing as eyesight ; but they are deceived. Nobody 
ever saw, ahd nobody ever will see; for I have 
been trying to see all my life, and I have hever seen 
anything yet”—what would you think of such a 
men? Just what I think of you who say that 
there is no such thing as & religious rience 
because you have never attained to a knowledge of 


It. 

In the second placé,a conviction of this reality 
will go fer to inspire and direct attainments. No 
man will seek long, or much, for a true spiritual 
life, unless he believes there is such -a cing, Tf 
there was a faith that God makes himself known to 

some men, and that he offers to make himself known 
to-all men, in a degree that does not belong tocom- 


mon experience, because common does 
not seek it,'or comply with the ae oper bie 
} it Cemes— if there was such « faith, I think it would 

phn tare thousands of men with a zeal 
' ne ripheont oe 
* Christian’ brethren, you not derive anything 
like the ‘benefit from your faith that you Taigh 


are God's children, and th 
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God_to the moral sentiments Eich amounts to @ 

‘more real t ; If a man 

wants tt e;highest use of his eye, he must keep his 

very sharpshooter will. tell. you 

> has not had rifle in his hand for a. year, 

he must practice before he can shoot with any con- 

siderable gcgre’ of accuracy. If an engraver has 

is instruments for five years, he must 

of training ‘before he can get 


The same: is true of the ear. If a person 
has not heard any Music, and has not played an 
instrument for a great while, he is conscious that |" 

~his ear has lost its acuteness, and that if he would 


And that which is true of the body, and the 
senses of the body, is just as true Of the intellect. 
Every s¢holar knows that there is something in the 
continuity of study that enables him to study well. 

He knows that if he gets out of the harness, as it is 
called, that if he suspends the cultivation of his 
mind for. period, he cannot.use his mental powers 
so favorably as he otherwise could. He knows 
that he must keep his faculties in the highest 
working condition if he would have their best 


Now, do you suppose that this law which goes 
through the body, the physical senses, and the 
lower order of feelings, stops when it comes to the 
It manifests itself 
in the ephere of those faculties more illustriously 
than anywhere else, You must keep the higher 
feelings in the harness, or you will give up life 
without ever having suspected the wealth of the 


and mighty hosts of sfars in the heavens as there 
are now; but generations and generations of men 
lcoked up and saw them not, though they thought 


it is with physical truths, so it is with moral. If 


God did not mean you soni bewuch eps 


; 


*I do 
wish L-did.” 1 


0 . 
for him as I 


amen. 
Go forth, you to whem this truth has bee 
revealed, and lift up your voices, and deslare God 


glorify your Father which isin heaven. _ , 
If there be present any that have stolen in, thi 
morning, from curiosity, to hear what that babble 


friend, that the truth might be brought to you 


pardon in the bosom of Christ, who is your Savio 
my Father. 


shall open the gate of heaven to your soul. 


ON THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


Milwaukee Weekly News of July 8: 


River and drowned, we 


movement’ on the part of Gen. McClellan long contemplated an 
most successfully accomplished. 


be prejudiced by telling the unvarnished trath. So unremittin 


matters, that all intelligence upon these subjects emanatia 
ored, if not absolutely without foundation.” 
Next, from The Troy Daily Times, July 7: 


order, 


their property than our own, or the lives of our soldiers. Ou 


we must fight the rebels in earnest. 
promptly, or they will crush out and destr 


if we have to make desolation of the rebel states.” 


determination on the part of the Government ; 


endeavors. 


republic re-established, will be the time to talk of concilistion. 
The people are not bloodthirsty. They have no love of strife. 
They will indulge in no vindictiveness, even toward these whose 
misguided madners has cost such sacrifice of life and treasure. 
But what the people have ali along asked of the Government, 
and what they ask to-day, is, that armed rebellion shall be treated 
nod ——s rebellion, na — as soon = - -tery 
wn te be the unmistaka purpose o e Governmen 
and the people will second it with all their might, Whatever 
backwardness exists, comes of doubt and distrust.” 


The staid old Daily Advertiser of Boston, while 
equally in favor of energy in the Government, sees 
also that the people, in their place, have come short 
of the unity and devotedness which the crisis de- 
mands. Its warnings and counsels deserve to be 
deeply pondered : 


“The desperate energy with which the rebels have struggled to 
save Richmond, is a feature in this conflict which deserves careful 
attention. Itisthe natural tendency of the bitterness of such a 
struggle, that we are slow to do justice to the qualities displayed 
by our entegonists; But in this case we think that no one can 
help a feeling of admiration for the vigor, judgment, and amy 
with which rebels have summorfed up all their powers for the 
last great effort. They have fully receguized and have frank 
admitted that all was to be lost or all to be wen at Richmond. 
They seem to have laid it down as a maxim for their conduct, that 
Richmond must be saved at all hazards, and that any otner point 
might be abardoned sooner than leave the capital poerly de- 
fended. They leave the West open te us in every direction ; they 
abardon East Tennessee ; they abandon the valley of Virginia, in 
the desperate determination that Richmond shall not be taken. 
And having concentrated their immense force, they hurl their 
masses of men, with utter disregard of loss, against any 

point, resolved to carry it, even if it be only by tiring our men 
with the mere slaughter of their countless battalions. And this 
savage devotion to one objects their wisest course. Im their posi- 
tion it is the true and only policy, to recognize fully the necessities 
of the case, to acknowledge how much depends upon victory at the 
decisive point, and to take courageously all the risks and make all 
the secrifices neede@ for success. They have done this, and the 
world will admire, whether we acknowledge it or not, the stern 
decision with w they have met the awful exigencies of the 


“We know of no reason why the desperation of the rebels 
rhoulé not be offset by equally resgelute devotion to the one great 
on the side ef the Union. The salvation ef the country 
certainly affords us an object of ag much importanee, and ene 
which stimulates the energies of the soul as fully, as the support 
ofarebeliion. And yet, if 
not to our advantage, 
vailed thus farin this campaign. We 


And The Advertiser proceeds to argue that the 
popular mind, as well as the Government, has been 
materially diverted, by political and military side 
issues, from the one single paramount objest of 
crushing the rebellion. 


ately expressed, than The Evening Press, of Hart- 
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goodness to you. Christ needs witnesses of this 
blessed interior truth. There are some that are 


in hariiony | beginning a Christian life early. My dear children 


: derstan 
that when you. become children of Christ, he loves 
you, and that when God loves he does not love.by 
measure. It is a glorious experience that you will 
have as Christians; and that you may make the 
most of it, become children of the light. Live 
higher than we your teachers live, so that wher- 
ever you go, men, seeing your good works, shall 


would say, perhaps God sent you here, my dear 


consciousness that Christ. died for your soul. 
If there is a man here who is not a church-goer, 
and who is unaccustomed to stand on Sunday in 
the, sanctuary, nevertheless Christ loves you, he 
died for you, and he has infinite meroy for you. 
Though your sins are deep and dark, you may find | it. 


as well as my Savior; and your Father as well as 
Though it seemed an accident that 
brought you here, let it be a blessed pone ep” om 
u 
from evil; forsake wickedness; take hold by faith 
upon the royalty of Christ’s love, and we shall 
meet in heaven; if we never again meet upon earth. 


SOME VIEWS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS 


Tue Press of the country has not been ‘dum- 
founded by the greatness of. the crisis that has 
come upon us through the terrible repulse of our 
army from before Richmond. Many of its utter- 
ances have been weighty and earnest in an un- 
common degree, and cannot but have a beneficial 
effect upon the Government, especially by the 
unanimity of their exhortation to a bolder presecu- 
tion of the war to definite and conclusive results. 
We should be glad to publish several columns of 
these utterances, but must confine ourselves te a 
very few. We begin with a paragraph from The 


*‘ Had the whele Federal army been driven pell- mel! into James 
should have had the announce- 
ment from Washington that it was nothing but a ‘strategic 


No battle has yet been fought 
since the cement ef this unhappy war, when the War ve 
partment has bet considered it a religious duty either to withhold 
or melpepecnens the facts, as if the good cause of the Union might 


have been the attempts to dupe the people in that quarter in these 


from 
Washington should be unhesitatingly thrown aside as highly col- 


‘‘ We have been carrying on the war too much on the polite 

We have rather accommedated the rebels than ourselves. 
Whenever they have fought us, they have been permitted the ad- 
vantage of numbers far superior to our ferces. We have almost 
apologized for fighting them atall. We have had more regard for 


The Boston Transcript thinks that the people 
are fully desirous of seeing the utmost energy and 


‘- The shouts with which they have received the news of every 
bold, straightforward, and successful movement, has been again 
end again the expression of their conviction and desires. The 
Government has only to lead the people—by avowing that it will 
move right onward to the strife for the mastery, crushing every- 
thing that directly or indirectly impedes its march, never paus- 
ing or loitering to listen to controversies er discussions, whea 
the hour calls for action—the Government has only to do this, to 
be assured that it will be sustained most heartily in its righteous 


“After the victory is won, the assaulted autherity ef the 
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TESTIMONY FROM THE SOUTH 


Tue following letter from s Northern gentleman, 
more than twenty years a resident of the South, is 
@ perfeotly authentic deeument, and a valuable 
| record. .. We have omitted from the original in our 
hands some references to names and places, which 
would evem now endanger life and property if 
read by rebels. Notice the following points : 

1, Surveillance over letters from Northerners, by 
violating the mails, showing the systematic prepa- 
ration for rebellion. 

. 2, Brutal treatment of prisoners. 
8 3. Refusal to permit a Northern man to serve 
r | them free. 
4. Danger of venturing to show them common 
r | humanity. n 
«__.. July 4, 1862. 
+— “When —— raised the flag ef rebellion, ia 
company with other states, all were compelled to ac- 
quiesce. It was no evidence that a man favored the 
Southern movement that he was found acting with 
To question ft was to be suspected of treason to 
r | the South. For more than eighteen months before 
the consummation of the great act of treason, the 
authorities of —— caused all letters written by 
Northern men or women, to be opened and read. 
Aware of this, my letters to all my friends North 
were written with this system of espionage before 
my eyes, and on all political questions did not eon- 
tain my opinions. In —— I combated as long as I 
could the fatal step. I was in favor of giving our 
friendsin the free states time to finally abd satisfac- 
torily arrange this question of abolitionism. My 
view was that then the South was in no danger, and 
had been deprived of no rights. But myself and such 
‘) as thought with me were as the mote that floats on 
the sunbeam, resisting a tornado. From that time 
until now the iren heel of despotism has pressed 
heavier and heavier upon that doomed people. The 
peritient and social condition of Turkey is freedom 
tself, compared with the present status of the rebel 
states. 

“T had been twelve months in —— when a portion 
of the prisoners . were brought in. Feeling 
a warm sympathy for them in their misfortunes, and 
knowing the bitter experience awaiting them, I ap- 
plied for and obtained an appointment in connection 
with the prisoners of war. At that moment, before 
I had secured for. the prisoners a single requisite, a 
‘storm of excitement, indignation, fury, threatening, 
and intensified malice burst over me ; and such was 
the strength of this tornado of sectional passion and 
hatred, that I resigned, after holding the appointment 
a few days, greatly to the sorrow of the prisoners 
d | and to my own disappointment, for it would be no 
longer in my power to serve them. My offer to serve 
the rebel government in this was not for emolument, 
for I was to fill the post gratuitously. 

6 “The mortality among the poor fellows was for a 
time very great. Insufficient medicine, want of nec- 
essary and nutritious diet, scandalous hospital ac- 
commodations, an unbending rule of tyranny, severed 
the life-cord of many a noble heart. Secretly, and 
with a full spgreciotion of the consequences if dis- 
covered, myself and a fowy ipa souls would, and 
did, furnish them money. ndreds of dollars were 
thus conveyed to them, with which. they purchased 
provisions and supplied the pressing necessities of 


r 
Government has sought to develop Union sentiment among them life. And Mrs. had gallons of rich acu: p>) 
by this policy of conciliation. But it is now demonstrated that 
We must crush them out 
oy us. Wemutt aban- 
don the rose-water plan of dealing with the rebellion. We must 
overpewer it by crushing columns ; we must annihilate it, even 


pared for the sick daily, and thrdugh the guards, who 
were won over to the act of humanity, secretly car- 
ried it into the hospital. Aftertke murder by his 
guard of ——, the authorities became alarmed, and 
then gave permission to give the prisoners in the 
hospital food; and Mrs. —— -——, a Southern 
woman, made arrangements to continue the daily 
soup. But one ration a day was given them, and 
that was putrid beef, with an ounce or two of pork, 

*‘ After all this the political thermometer went up 
to a boiling heat. I could not hear the people of the 
land of my birth cursed, slandered, maligned, stigma- 
tized as thieves, cowards, mean, contemptible —the 
men dishonorable and the women without virtue. . . 
I was fast becoming reckless and defiant.. I could 
not continue prudent under all this provocation ; and 
therefore I determined to leave that home of despot- 
ism and cast my lot among the people of the 
North.” ... 


The remginder of the letter describes the mode 
of escape, or is on private business. 





THINGS IN THE OLD NORTH STATE. 


Newser, N. C., June 27, 1862. 
To raz Eprrozs or Tux Inperenpent : 
Newbern, called by its inhabitants “ the Elm City,” 
and resembling in its verdure-crowned streets the 
beautiful city of the same name in Connecticut, is one 
of the most lovely places in the South. It has many 
characteristics of both latitudes, and were it not for 
the swarms of negroes, a traveler dropping in upon it 
from some stray balloon would be puzzled to decide 
whether he were north or south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. Many of the houses are of.tasteful architecture, 
are neatly painted, and display skill and knowledge in 
the arrangement of their lawns, gardens, and shrub- 
bery. Gas-lights are numerous, neat churches lift 
their spires heavenward, warehouses of brick and 
wood abound, and on every hand are the indications 
of industry, enterprise, and wealth. But mingled with 
all these, standing side by side with them, are the 
dark and significant tokens of the curse of the South. 
Rows of negro cabins, crowded comfortlessly together, 
dilapidated and time-worn ; large houses once aristo- 
cratic in pretension, now showing impaired purses 
and drooping pride in their owners; poor “ white 
trash” with sallow, thin, care traced faces; meager 
children whom “ fever’n’ag’e” and neglect have made 
prematurely old ; worn-out fields, where once luxuri- 
ant harvests waved—all attest most powerfully to the 
presence of the slave. 
By the aid of the stories the blacks tell us, we are 
enabled to form vivid conceptions of the high carnival 
which ruled here before the advent of Burnside and 
his brave army of freemen.. Encamped in and around 
the city were some ten thotisand men—the pride of 
the Old North State. In this city were congregated 
the young and beautiful from all parts of the common- 
wealth. A par the utmost confidence in the 
impregnability of their works, the destructiveness of 
obstacles sunken 
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favorable. 


ever seen here at a religious meeting. We need a 
@n the 4th of July, in this house, Bro. Candee and I 


There is here now the utmost liberty of speech, 


|| with apparently entire security frem mob. vivlence.. 


It is & common remark that here “ mobeocracy is 
played out.” The outrages of the mob continued se 
long, end extended to so many classes of society, that 
an entire reaction seems to baye taken place in the 

pular mind—at least in this part.of the county. 
Route twelve or fourteen of the mob are dead; six 
have fallen by the hands of violence, shot or cut —so 
friends here inform me. 

Every exile could now return, and with them their 
4 1 is 0 secure th ther i 

ace is now more an any other ia 
the iiterior, unless places in Jackson co. . 

Here, déubtiess, is an open door for doing good. The 
people have had an experience that has caused them 
to appreciate our labors more than before. They 
now see that anly a Gospel of impartial love can 
save the people for time and eternity. They see the 
evils of slavery and the wickedness of its offspring— 
rebellion—as they never did before. They will hear 
us, as dhey never did before. Many now tell us they 
see clearly that slavery is the cause of this present 
rebellion—that to free the slaves of rebel masters 
would quickly break the rebellion. Yet most of these 
are afraid thus to commit themselves publicly. 4 
terrorism yet reigns in this, as in all slave states. 
The real voice of the majority is not heard on the 
subject of slavery. 

If I could speak to men in the free states, I would 
say, You who have the power—the majority —relieve 
these people in slave states, by at once demanding of 
the President, or of Congress, the freedom of all the 
slaves of rebel masters. This would break the power 
of slavery. Mr. Wickliffe, I know, says we must 
“catch the rabbit before we cook it.’ We answer: 
Soon as the proclamation of freedom is made, the rab- 
bit is caught. The rebels would have at once to turn 
their strength to the work of holding the slaveB; anda 
fire from both sides would soon rout them. 

The freedom of the slaves waquld be a blessing to 
all. The breaking up of land monopolies and baronial 
distinctions would soon follow, capital and enterprise 
would come in, a home for all with profitable employ- 
ment would soon call forth industry and thrift. 

I have no hope for extended peace or prosperity in 
the South until slavery is either extinguished or in 
such a state of declension that all shall lose interest 
in the institution. 

We entreat that those who have the power strike 
at once at slavery, the cause of all our national 
troubles. Joun G. Faz, 

Johnson Shop, Madison co., Ky., Jaly 3, 1862. 





Religions Intelligence. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


Congregational General Associations. 
New Hampshire Gen. Assoc., Concord, Aug. 26. 
Massachusetts Gen. Conf., Newton, ‘Sept ra 
New York Gen, Assoc., Syracuse, Sept. 23. 
Wisconsin Presb. and Cong. Conveation, Beloit, Sept. 24. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Cong. Unien, Sheffield, N. B., 


Minnesota Gen. Cont, Northfield, Oct. 9. 


CONNECTIGUT—South Norwalk.—@On Sabbath, the 
6th instant, thirty-two persons were received to the 
communion of the Congregational church at South 
Norwalk; twenty-seven on profession of their 
faith, and five by letters from other churches. These 
are the first- fruits of a work of grace which is still in 
progress. There is reason to hope that a large num- 
ber will be gathered into the fold of Christ. The con- 


verts are mainly from the ranks of the Sabbath- 
school. 


Ministers in Hartford County.—Last Sabbath, July 
6, Rev. M. N. Morris, pastor of the Congregational 
church in West Hartford, preached his tenth anni- 
versary sermon, in which he stated that during the 
ten years of his pastorate, in the forty-seven Congre- 
gational churches in Hartford county—all in the 
county that have had pastors within that period— 
there had been dismissed forty-six pastors, and five 
removed by death; and that there had been ordained 
or installed forty-eight pastors in these churches. He 
also stated that there were only five pastors in the 
county whose pastorate was longer than his own— 
ten years, viz.: Dr. Porter of Farmington, Dr. Hawes 
of Hartford, Rev. E. O. Jones of Southington, Rev. 
B. ©. McLean of Collinsville, and Rev. 8. H. Aller of 
Windeor Locks. Thirty-five of these churches at the 
present time have pastors.— Religious Herald. 


NEW YORK— Morrisania.—Rev. Washington Glad- 
cen was installed pastor of the Congregational church, 
Morrisania, N. Y., on Monday, July 7.° Services as 
follows : ° 

Introductory, Bev. Wm. B. Brewn of Newark ; Prayer, Rev. 
Y. Bourne of Harlem ; Sermon, including Charge to the People, 
Rev. Wm, Ives Budington, D.D., of Brooklyn ; Installing Prayer, 
Rev. OC. Kidder; Charge to the Paster. Rev. Wm, B. Brown; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. J. M. Holmes of Jersey City, 
The services were unusually interesting, which 
may be well explained by the fact that the entire 
proceedings, including the reading of the minutes of 
the council, occupied just one hour and five minutes. 


OHIO— Congregational Association of Central Ohio.— 
This Association has just held its second meeting 
since its organization. The Association now num- 
bers nine churches and eight ministers. Four 
churches were received at this meeting. Three revi- 
vals of religion were reported during the past winter, 
in which there were over a hund hopeful conver- 
sions. The Sabbath-schools are very prosperous and 
successful. It is now about a year since the first 
consultation was had toward forming the Associa- 
tien, and these churches seem strengthened by the 
mutual acqusintance, sympathy, fellowship, confi- 
dence, and encouragement they have obtained by 
associating together among themselves. And this is 
promoting the cause of religion in the towns and 
communities where these churches are located. The 
Association was admitted to the State Conference this 
month at Mt. Vernon. The churches of the Association 
all have regular and prumanest ministersexcept two, 
Olive-Green and Lock. For these we want one more 
minister. They are fields of usefulness, and a live 
man will be supported in them. It is no use for any 
rd to attempt it. Address L. Kelsey, Columbus, 
The next meeting of the Association is to be held 
at Olive Green on 
P.M, 
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the introduction of instrumental music into vorahip 
in the Presbyterian Church. For the last two Sab- 
bath mornings, during the special diets of worship for 
the militia, in the New church, the: precentor, Mr. 
Fraser, with the consent of the ing ministers, 

by a selected 


was assisted in leading the psalmod 
number of the instruments of the fine regimental 
band. The effect was very beautiful—the: tunes, 
which were fer the most perk fine old and well-knowa 
standard compositions, being sendered with great 
taste and expression.— Ayr Adverttser. 


EPISCOPAL. 

Alexandria Seminary.—The Episcopal Seminary at 
Alexancria, Va., it is said, has been finally-abandoned. 
Bix sindents had adjourned to meet the professors at 
Staunton, where D rrow and Packard were in 
attendance. Out of these students, all but one were 
drafted into the rebel army under-the Virginia con- 
oe act. This effectually broke up the institu- 





Chureh of England and Mothod'sts.—In a late dis- 
cussion in the pond of Lorés, the Bishop of London 
said that he “ trusted the great mistake (of the last 
eentury) which sent the whole Wesleyan body adrift 
from the Church of England might one day be reme- 
died; and that this body would be glad to strengthen 
the bands of the clergy.” The Earl of Shaftesbury 
said that he ‘‘ was not at all anxious to bring into the 
Ghurch of England that great body of Noncon- 
formists ;” he “knew the good those bodies were 
doing in their reepective sphere, and had no wish ‘to 
disturb or interfere with them,” 


General Theological Seminary.— At the late meeting 
of.the trustees, in this city, Rev. Dr. Seabury was 
unsnimously declared duly elected Professor of Bib- 
lica) Literature and Interpretation of Scripture. On 
the ballot, he had 36 of the 56 votes, and Mr. Dean had 


Diocesan Convention in Ohio.— Bishop Bedell, in hi 
address, mentioned that during the year eight of the 
clergy had been dismissed to other dioceses and six 
received ; two had died ; and two churches had _ bééen 
eonsecrated. His address opened with allusions to 
the state of the country, but added that no action on 
that subject was required of the convention. So it 
was not touched upon.—Church Journal. 





COLLEGE RECORD. 


Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill. —Commencement 
June 25.\ Seven young men graduated this year, most 
of them having the ministry in view.. Twenty-two of 
the stndents are licentiates. @ne of the most pleas- 
ing features of this college is the religious element 
among the students; very few of them are not mem- 
bers of the church. The baccalaureate sermon was 
by President Read. Other discourses by Rev. Ichabod 
G)ark of Bpringfield, Rev. T. Kerr of Rockford, Rev. J. 
Dixon of Chieago, and Rev. Pres. Sturtevant of Itli- 
nois College. The only honorary degree was that of 
D.D, on Mr. Dixon. 


California College—The commencement exercises, 
Jupe, 11, were performed by members of the Freshmen 
and Sophomore classes, under the acting President, 
Rev. 8: H. Willey. The examinations of the classes 
are’ spoken of as —? satisfactory. The literary 
address was by Rev. T. Starr King. @f this address 
The Pacific newspaper says : 


“It was, perhaps with but one exception, the mest eloquent ad- 
d@rees we have ever listened to from Mr. King. Much of the 


coinetiage Will be ion remembered, and it will be 
they bat reso E : 


justest sense a snd 
tae 206 dso tamRN canal wll dee os 
ehurches.”” 

Hanover College, Ind.—Commencement June 18. 
Nine graduates, Literary orations by. Rev. Dr. N. C. 
Burt of Cincinnati, on “ Tee Dialects of our Country,” 
and ‘Dr. J. M. Lowrie of Fort Wayne, Ind., on “ De- 
eision of Character.” The Presbyter remarks : 

“The Cellege has become chary of bestowing its henors of late 
years. We have known of many applications g rejected, 
eause nothing else but these qualities which entitle a 
honorary title, could be taken inte consideration. e€ 
eommend the course pursued by the authorities in this matter. 
Yet we were gratified to hear it anneunced that the trustees had 
eopferred the degree of D.D. upen Rey. Bdward W. Wright of 
Delphi, Indiana.” 

Wabash College, Ind—The baccalaureate of, the 
new President was delivered on Sunday, June 22, to 
a ‘very large congregation of students, citizens, and 
strangers. His text was, “This one thing I do,” 
Phil. ti. 13. Paul was a successful man. This was 
the great reason of his success—his singleness of 
purpose. On Sabbath evening, Rev. Lyman Abbott 
of Terre Haute addressed the Society of Inquiry. His 
text was, “ Rejoice in the Lord always; and again I 
say, rejoice,” Phil. iv. 4. On Tuesday, Rev. Dr. 
Tuttle was inaugurated President. Rev, J. H. John- 
sten, for the trustees, gave the charge. Twenty 
years ‘age the charge was given by Hon. T. A. How- 
ard to Dr. White. May the new President be spared 
te‘labor as long and successfully as his predecessor. 

The Alumni address was delivered on Tuesday 
afternoon by Rev. Charles H. Marshall. It was spicy 
and sensible, giving the appreciative audience mental 
feed with appetizing condiments. 

@n Tuesday evening, Hoa. 0. N. Olds of Columbus, 
Ohio, addressed the Literary Societies, in the place 
ef Gov. Morton, who was unable to attend. 

His subject was: The authority of law, and the 
duty of obedience to law as a means of safety and 
stability to a state. It is a mistake to suppose that 
liberty is mere freedom fom restraint. There is no 
place where freedom. from law is possible. Hence 
that state is freest, and that people most happy, where 
law is best administered and-obeyed. The ‘North- 
west is.an illustration. The ordinance of ’87 cense- 
erated it to freedom and the supremacy of law, and 
the reeults we see today. The growth of the nation 
affords an ilustration on a larger scale. It received 
its greatest impulse from the adoption of the Consti- 
tution in 1788, 

Commencement exercises on Wednesday, Grad- 
wating class, 8. A.M. in course, 7. 

‘The progress of the College, notwithstanding the 
reverses in the country, and the exeitements of war, 

- has, been steady and indicative of strength, and fore- 
shadows a future of success and increasing usefulness, 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.— Literary addresses 
by Rev. (BR. H. Paitison and Rey. Charles 0, Piffany. 
Bacealaareate by Prof. Wilaon. The degree of D.D. 
was conferred on, Rev. ‘Thomas Sewell of Baltimore 
and Bors W Wan Scone of Philadelphia, Hon. J. 
M. Graham of Carlisle received the degree of LL.D, 

Antioch College, Ohie.— The Boston Daily Adver- 
user learns that at ioe metas of the Trustees of 
Antioch College,on. the 24th of June, Rev. Br, Hill 
Tesi his .position as president, and Rev. Austin 

, B.D.,. was elected his successor. Dr. Craig is 
te serra the first year without salary, and has 
leave of abse that Bo 24 other retrenchments. 
have been ‘Geo y reducing the number of pro- 
rh and lowering the salaries of those who re- 

n. 
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Avsrixn—Rev. L. A. Austin, late tutor in Middle, 
received ‘and accepted a call from | 
| the Congregational churth in Orwell, Vt. 

Ayxrizi—Rev, Alexander M. Averill, late of Mid- 
dleborough, Mass., was recogmized pastor of the Bap- 
* tisf ehurch, Holyoke, July 2. 
> Bucxus—We'are — fal wean Stew ce 
_ has.accepted the appointment given v. 
dence, wy will speedily devote himself to the re- 
} sponsible and arduous duties of his office.—Ezamz-, 
> ner. 
'  Banzusrr—The post-office address of Rev. Py M. 
Bartlett, who has supplied the Congregational 
in Flushing for a year and a half past, is changed to 
’ Williamstown, Mass. 

Batzs—Rev. L. Eli Bates, late of Redfield, N, Y., 
being compelled to resign his charge in consequence 
of ill-health, has removed to Camden, Oneida co.. 

Bravuoxr—Mr. J. B. Beaumont of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, was ordéined pastor of the Presby- 
terian church of Olean, Ns Y., June 5. 

Brxyauiun—D. C. Benjamin, a captain in the 39th 
Ohio, a member of Cincinnati Conferenee, was 
severely wounded at Corinth. 

Boszpuan- Rev. 8. W. Boardman, recently Pro- 
fessor in Middlebury College, has accepted the call 
of the Second church, Auburn, N. Y. 

Brorsoxn— Rey. Asahel Bronson, Fly’ Creek, has 
» removed to Ticonderoga, Néw York. ~ 

Browsiow—The editors of The New York Weekly 
announce that Parson Brownlow has been engaged to 
write for that paper. 

Busu—The pastoral relation existing between Rev. 
Samuel W. Bush and the Presbyterian church in 
Cooperstown, New York, has been dissolved. 

Canzst—Mr. Hunter Cabet of Western Theological 
Seminary was licensed by the Presbytery of Clarion. 

Camp—Rev. Harvey Camp was transferred by 
Bishop Ames from the New York East Conference to 
the Central Ohio, \ 

CaurbrLi—Rev. William H, Campbell, D.2., Pro- 
feesor of Oriental Language and Literature in New 
Brunswick Seminary, was eleeted President) of 
Rutgers College, N. J. 

Cuarin— Mr. L, Dwight Chapin was ordained by the 
Third Presbytery of New York, in Allen street, July 6. 

Cnuurnch—Among those recently numbered with the 
dead is Rev. Alonzo Church, D.D., of Athens, Ga. 

Crank—Rev. A. F. Clark was dismissed from-his 

astoral charge of the Congregational church in Lud- 
ow, Vt., June 24. 

Covrins—Mr. Charles Collins, Jr., was ordained as 
an evangelist, on the 29th ult., in the Second Reformed 
Piotestant Dutch church, Philadelphia. 

Coxxzy—Rev. J. P. Conkey sas resigned the 
— charge of the Presbyterian church, Bellevue, 

owa. 

€onx211— Lieut. Connell of the 39th Indiana Vol- 
unteers, and son of Rev. Zechariah Connell of , the 
Ohio Conference, died of typhoid fever near Corinth. 

©rrssy— Rev. E. H. Oressy, D.D., has resigned ‘his 
place in Highland College-and accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Thomas's church, New Windsor. 

umMMINs—The pastoral relation between Rev. C. 
P. Cummins and the church of Brooksville, Pa., has 
been dissolved. 

Demarzst—The North Classis of Bergen ata late 
meeting deelined to dissolve the pastoral relation 
between Rev. James Demarest, Jr., and the Second 
Reformed Dutch church ef Hackensack. 

Dz Wirz—Rev. Dr. De Witt and family intend to 
pass a part of the summer in Germantown, Pa. 

Diwocx— Rev. A. V. Dimock has closed his labors” 
with the Central Baptist church in East Haddam 
(Moodus.) 

Donznoo—Mr. E. R. Donehoo of Allegheny Sem- 
inary has received a call to Connellsville, Pa. 

Doo1—The pastoral relation between Rev. W. 8S. 
Doel and the church of Beech Spring was dissolved 
June 18. 

Dovetas—Rev. Ebenezer Douglas was installed 
“pastor of the Congregational church in Bridgewater, 

ass., June 26. 

Dunsar—Rev. 8. Gs Bunlap, late of the Gentral 
Presbyterian church, Baltimore, has accepted a call 
to the Presbyterian church of Monongahela City, Pa. 

Dernaxp—Rev. Cyrus B. Durand’s installation as 
pastor of the church of Preakness, N. J., took place 
June 22. 

E.tuswoen—Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, pastor of the 
Central church, Rochester, expecis to sail for 
Europe. 

Fareo—Rev. I. Fargo of Perrinton has entered 
upon his labors as pastor of the Cherry-street Bap- 
tist church, Galesburg, Ill. 

Fizrcurr—Rev. J. C. Fletcher, well knewn as the 
auther of “Brazil and the Brazilians,” sailed for 
Brazil, in the Constitution, as a missionary under the 
auspices of the American 8.-8. Union. 

- @oopatz—Rev. G. W. Goodale, late of Vandalia, 
Tll., has aecepted a call to the church at Greenville, 
Bond co., Ill. 

Grirrirn—Rev. B. Griffith, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Publication Society, leaves at an early day for 
a European teur, to be absent during the summer 
months. 

Hamitron—The pastoral relation between Rev. J. 
J. Hamilton and the Middle Tuscarera church has 
been dissolved, 

Hanzis—Hon. Mr. Harris, Gnited States Minister 
to Japan, had added one thousand dollars to a like 
sum given by the native churches in the Sandwich 
we to aid in building a missionary chapel in 

apan. 

stincs—Mr. Henry Hastings, a graduate of 
Amherst College and of Union Theological Seminary, 
was ordained as an evangelist at St. Stephens, N. B., 
on the Lith ult. 

Hratxy—Rev. J. M. Healey of Walpole has gone to 
Milwaukee to be instaJled pastor of the Hanover street 
Congregational church. 

Hitt—Rev. Benjamin M. Hill, D.D., respectfully 
requests his correspondents to address him at “ P.-O. 
box 3,949, New York.” 

Hvucurs—Archbishop Hughes left Rome on the 14th 
of June for Paris, and intends to return to this 
‘country in August. 
| Hyrzs—Rev, Fletcher Mypes of Cineinnati Con- 
ference, who left the pulpit at the call of his country, 
has served as a lieutenant in the 39th Ohio, is 
‘recovering from his severe illness. 

Jerrrrs—Rev. W. Jefiers has been reappointed te 
the editorial management of The Christian Guardian 
for another year. 

_Jdzuwxir—Rev. Fayette Jewett, M.D., formerly of 
Wal » who recently sailed from this country as a 
missionary of the American Beard to Turkey, died 
suddenly at a hotel where he was stopping in Liver- 


Jonzs—Rev. Thomas Jones has. resigned the pas-. 
tonpje of the Congregational church in Galesburg, 


Kus prick—Rev. Wm. Kendrick’s post-sffice dé 
\dresa)is Leon, Decatur co., Iowa. 
| Larrinozxr—Rev. J, W. Larrimore has removed to 
‘Mount Pleasant, Iowa, to take charge of the Presby- 
‘terlan church. 
| ,duawson-—Rev. Orr Lawsen was installed pastor of 
the church of Logan’s Valley. 
| Laexarv—Rev. Levi W. Leonard, D.D., whose 
name is indissolubly conneeted with Dublin, N. HM, 
\where he worked so long and so succéssfully, resides 
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‘pastor of th B Beobte’ Baicaridn Socks i Park- street 
chittch, last wedlto’ PS PTS OO TTT ao wt to 
__ Maass—Rev. Dr: Marks; a zealous and faithful 
chaplain im the army for mere thane year, has the 
‘unhazpiness to be now in the power of the enemy. 
was taken prisonér in > conflict before 
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~+Rev. C. B. Smith, D.D.;is new pastor of the 
church .of Waterloo, Jowa. . 


Bnypnrxp—Rev, J K. Shipherd was installed pas-, 
tor ‘of the Plymouth church, Ch —- 
Srrore— Rev. — dismissed from 


his pastoral charge 
on the 394, ah ind aa 
ng of Miami Soslear 


pia eae tte 


New Haven, Con 

wine—Prof. David 
bas received a call t6 the North Presbyterian 
Chicago; late Dr. Rice's. 

Taxrer—Rev. T. R. Tayler,of Freehold, N.J., has 
sccrnie a call from the Baptist chureh of Hatboro’, 

é: A 

Trrt—June 29) at Prescott, Wis , Mr. Lo By Teft 
of Rochester Theological Seminary was ordained to 
the work of the ministry by an ecclesiastical council. 

Tuexusas— Rev. T. J. Thomas has resigned his charge 
of the Baptist church of Holmesburg.’ Pa. ‘ 

Tweomsiy—The pastoral relation existing between 
Rev. A. S. Twombly and the Presbyterian church in 
Cherry Valley, was dissolved. ~~ 

Tyizr—Rev. David CO. Tyler, late of Litchfield, 
Conn., requests correspondence directed to South 
Trenton, Oneida co. 

‘Vanprverr—Rev. Mr. Vandeveer has resigned his 
thaplaincy in Gen. Halleck’s army, and returned to 
the R. D. church in Davenport, Iowa. 

Waucnzr—Rev. J. M. Wagner has just returned from 
his trip to Europe, with restored health. 

‘Warnzrr—Rev. W. W. Warmer of Paris, Oneida co , 
has accepted a call from the Congregational chureh 
at Lebanon, Madison co., N. ¥. « 

| Wittramson—Rev. N, Dubois Williamson, lately of 
Pekin, Iil., wil] sueceed Rev. J. M. Ferris in the charge 
of the Reformed ‘Duteh chureh of Chiedgo. 

Witsor—Rev. Dr. Wilson has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the Second Reformed Dutch ehureh in New 
Bionswick. 

Wricnur—The honorary degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred upon Rev. E. W. Wright of Delphi, Ind., by 
Hanover College. 


FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Foreign Missions of Protestant Germany. 


Protestant Germany bas made and is still making 
noble efforts for the propagation of Protestant @hris- 
tianity-in foreign countries. It sustains a number of 
foreign missionary societies, every_one of which 
enjoys an increasing prosperity. It has besides 
largely contributed to the missionary staff of the 
English and American societies. Less knewn than 
either of these twe points is probably the attention 
which has been bestowed upon the Protestant German 
residents in Catholic countries, and the exertions 
which have been made for forming‘them into regular 
congregations, and for thus preserving themg their 
offspring, and their influence for the cause of Prot- 
estantism. Nearly all that has been done in this 
respect has proceeded from the State Chureh of 
Prossia, in uniom with the Prussian Government. 

This branch of missionary work is, however, of 
but recent orgn. Until within the present century 
the German Protestants abroad, to meet their spirit- 
ual wants; had te rely on the English chapels, of 
which there are at present seventy five in Europe, 
and a number in South America and other countries. 
On the part of the Prussian Government a livelier 
interest began to be shown in this matter after the 
establishment of the e Ecclesiastical Council, 
an event in. the history of the Prussian Church 
which marks in general the vine of a better era. 
Already béfore, Frederick fam III. had estab- 
lished:embassadorial chapels at Rome, Naples; Turia, 
and Constantinople, and this. number of severe, 
gations of Protestant Germans in Catholic and other 
non-Protestant countries has since been increased, es- 
—- bythe exertions of the Ecclesiastical Supreme 

euncil, to twenty. 

German Protestant Congregations-in South America. 

Four such cengregations have been established at 
important places in South Ameriea. The oldest is 
that of Rio de Janeiro in Brazil, which in 18387 
declared its union with the United Evangelical 
Chureh in Prussia. The congregation has been 
regularly supplied with clerermen. from Prussia, and 
contributes annually about 5,000 milreis for the sup- 

rt of the church and school. The attitude of the 

razilian Government with regard to this congrega- 
tion is spoken of as friendly, and in order to encour- 
age the emigration of Germans and Swiss, a readi- 
ness has been expressed on the part of the Govern- 
ment to encourage the organization of Protestant 
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of its spiritual wants. Since then, it has had an or- 
anization of its own, and has been liberally ‘sup 
ited by Prussia. A collection taken up, in 1854, in | 

s behalf in the Prussian ehurehes, yielded 58,000 
thalers, which furnished the means for building a 
chureh, school, and parsonage. 

The institutions of the Deaconesses of Katsers- 
werth, including hospitals at @unstantinople, Saida, 
and Beyroot, and very flourishing schools at Smyrna 
and Jerusalem, have been referred to by’ us in a 
former article: in’ The In nt. They are not 
merely German Protestant institutions, but are power- 
ally aiding in the propagation of @aristianity. 

imilar are the institutions founded by the Order of 
aeteetens Knights of St. John at Jerusalem and 

aida. They nuree the sick, and afford an asylum 
to widows ard orphans. 

Jerusalem has a prosperdus German congregation 
which has a church in common with the English. It 
is supported by a special “ Jerusalem Association ” 
in Prussia, and the ministration of its pastor em- 
braces also Bethichem. The congregations in Bey- 
rot and Alexandria consist of German and Swiss, 
and preaching has to take place both in German and 
French. The pastor of Alexandria preaches also 
regularly to the Germans of Cairo... The Viceroy.of 
Egypt, wlio on £0 many other occasions bas shown 
himeelf the liberal patron of the Ohristian mission- 
aries, has presented the German congregation at 
Alexandria witha piece of land. 


General. ews... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux political feld presents various items worthy of 
mention. 

Fernanco Wood, in his late Cooper Institute speech, 
said: 

“Tf the will of the people is not ished, they 
will enforce it as Oliver Cromwell did, by breaking 
into the Congress and scattering it to the winds.” 
(Cheers. ) 

= Well: a8 long as Fernando says s0, there's little 
danger of its happening! If his words had the force 
of Bible times. and the falsity of present. times, he 
would be an inverted ua—the very sun and moon 
would stand still if he should say they would go on! 

The Courrier des Etats Unis, a secessionist paper 
of New York, threatens that if we give Juarez any 
money, Napoleon shall “intervene ;” and The New 
York Herald has threatened that if Mr. Lincoln does 
not remove Stanton, he shall be removed himself! 

From the resolutions adopted by a Western Demo- 
cratic meeting, we don't know in what state, for they 
describe the area of which their resolutions treat as 
“ Ohio and Hecking county,’ we learn a variety of 
things which we knew before. Such as: that the 
Democrats of Hocking county believe in the Consti- 
tution as it was—no, is—and the Union as it was; 
that said Democrats think Government has done 
nothing but “ attend tenegrees ;” think emancipation 
in the Distriet of Columbia was all wreng, grossl 
unjust, etc., think that every act of the 
ministration looking to emancipation is to be con 
demned. And a good deal more, very delightful to 
the democrats of the county of Hocking. 

But we only say, Shocking! 

Pretengedly patriotic and really treasonable meet- 
ings like these are Som in to time held. Enthusi- 
ast are to promote recruiting — 
whieh ecese it More emancipation a 
also occurring within the slave states. Otherwise, 
we know of nothing to vary the view of affairs given 
by us last week. 

—The dea: th of silver money is severe in the cities, 
and a crop of plans for substitutes is appearing. 
Among them are : “shinplasters” or promises to pay, 
by individuals or corporations ; tickets promising a 











congregations in the German and Swiss celonies 
the interior provinces. As soon as the number o 
the Protestant population in any colony will reach 
four hundred souls, the Government will furnish the 
means for building a church, allow an annual salary 
for the paster, and admit a synodal union of all the 
new congregations with that of Rio, and through it 
with the Evangelical Church of Prussia. A begin- 
ning With this organization of colonial churches has 
already been made. The colony of San Isabel has 
had a clergyman for several years, and a new colony, 
Philadelphia, is in the course of formation. Oceasion- 
ally the Protestants are greatly annoyed by the laws of 
Brazil, especially that on marriage affairs; but it is 
hoped that the exertions made in Parliament by the 
liberal party, and the desire of all Brazilian states- 
men to increasé immigration, will succeed in remev- 
ing these inconveniences. 

At Buenos Ayres the foundation of a German 
Protestant congregation was laid in 1830, and in 1843 
the first clergyman, Siegel, was called from Prussia. 
He not only succeeded in organizing the eongrega- 
tien on a firm basis, but also made a deep impression 
on the native inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, and con- 
siderably mitigated their prejudices against Protest 
antism. .He built a beautiful, and spacious Gothic 
ehurch, established two Protestant schools, and 
organized several other religious and benevolent in- 
stitutions. Liberally aided by the Prussian Consul- 
General, Herr von Gulich, Mr. Siegel and his succes- 
sor, Mr. Schweiniz, were enabled to visit the evan- 
gelical Germans in the towns of Rosario, Varana, 
Santa Fé, and in the colénies of Las Conchas and 
La Esperanza. Siace 1860 a second clergyman has 
been appointed at Buenos Ayres, who assists in the 
mein functions, and takes charge of the higher 
school. 

In the republic of Uruguay a church has been 
founded at the capital, Montevideo:. The clergyman 
sent there has visited a large number of Germans 
scattered throughout the republic. “In this republic 
there is alko a colony of Waldensians and Swiss, 
who have. their own. pastor and school-teacher, and 
have become. @ shining light amidst the ignoraat 
native population. It is hoped that soon other Ger- 
Tian Congr can be organized among the 
emigrants, ; 

German Protestant C ongregations in Italy and Portugal. 

One of the most important congregations of this 
kind in, Europe is that of Rome, worshiping in the 
chapel of the Prussian Embassy, which was founded 
in 1819. A number of distinguished divines, among 
whom were and Thotuck, have filled in suc- 
cession its pulpit, and made the 
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value in commodities, to be given instead of change : 
a plan already succeeding in New York city; use of 
postage stamps ; and a funny suggestion that we 
shall all agree that a half dime is six cents, and so on 
up. But calling a calf's tail a leg does not make it 
one! The remedy is plain and single; there is no 
ether. Brat THE REBELS. 

—The Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry has bestowed much time 
and practical investigation upon the subject of pre- 
paring flax so that it can be spun on cotton machinery. 
It has now memorialized Congress for a grant of $25,- 
00@ to build machinery and apply chemical processes 
to perfect economical methods of accomplishing the 
result. We earnestly hope the money may be given. 

—Mr. Benjamin Wood, it is said, has exhibited to 
the Judiciary Committee who are trying him for 
treason, copies of English papers urging him for 
President. Well: what if they should urge Judas 
Iscatiot? They know no better, and we are as likely 
to elect him. 

—We noted a little while ago the stopping of the 
pensions of the three widows of Gens. Macomb, Riley, 
and Smith. It was because they are secessionists. 
As these creatures are trying to put the country 
where it can’t pay anything, they ought to be gratified 
at their partia] success, in bringing it to feel that it 
can’t afford to pay them anything. 

—There is something curious in the attempts of 
the Peace Democratic pro-slavery papers and men to 
do justice to the motives and actions of Republican 

enerals. They all set up a great outcry because 
Fremont resigned at the appointment of Pope, charg- 
ing that he did it from ignoble selfish motives. 
Banks ¢id not resign at the same time ; and The Cin- 
cinnati Inquirer remarks : 

“ Jt is an acknowledgment ef Banks that he is 

7) = < pt a , 

f 
prbuterot pesition.” 
Well: but what would you have a blican gen- 
eral do? Point out his third course of conduct. I 
may be all correct, but we do not see what one prin- 
ciple is geing tO apply to these two cases of fault- 
finding. Except, perhaps, the principle of dranken 
Sam, who was overheard to mutter to himself, as he 
reeled home late at night, “ Now, 'f my wife's up, I'll 
Yhic! her f wastin’ the fire ’n the ile.. ’N if she's 
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a y 
sh pr J Aix le ar- 
“Le Julié von @luckeburg. 
t is a great n : 
Leite kg perl é 80 long as her name. 
is said to be a lieutenant in the Danish army! 

—The great tunnel through Mont Cenis, between 
France and Ttaly, is to be more than eight miles long, 
and will go: more than a mile below the top of the 

ntain. It is being steadily pushed forward, but 


-~Bnufficient proof is forthcoming that the Circas- 
sian, lately condemned by our prize court at Key 
West, was insured in London “ against the risk of the 

The papers found sh her had already 
proved her owner, one Pearson of London, a deliber- 
atélier. He published a square assertion that her 
voyage was entirely without reference to the blockade 
at all, and only to Havana, 

—Thete ts go-d reason to believe that in spite of 
De. Fey pmall extent of the Amerinen department of 
the Exhibition at London, the Americans wiil take 
the first prizes for pianos, violins, and daguerreotypes. * 
Good, Fhe Beston Advertiser's correspondent says : 
“ It is said that the English jurymen disliked to award 
the gold medal fer pianos to an American, and pro- 
posed to give it to some one else ‘ to encourage him,’ 
because he had never had a premium before. Buta 
matter-of-faet German replied, ‘the Americans have 
mace the best pianos,’ to which sensible remark in- 
ternational jealousy was obliged to succumb.” 

That is so like Bull! 


Cditers’ Book Cable 


Birnrnrnia: its Nature, History, Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Treatment on Hygienic Principles; with a 
Resumé of the various Theories and Practices of the 
Medical Profession. By R. T. Trail, M.D. New 
York: Fowler & Wells. 1862. 12mo. pp. 276. 

Thisis an interesting discussion of the history and 
nature.of the fatal throat disease whivn . -s slain so 
many victims within a few years. It seems to con- 
tain much matter of general value, whatever opinion 
may be entertained of Dr. Trall’s own recommenda- 
tions for tlie treatment of the disorder, by disciples of 
other schools of medicine. 


Tux Repe_iion Raconp: Monthly Part XIX. New 
York: G. P. Putnam. The Diary of Events in this 
number comes down {o Feb. 6, 1862; the documents, 
poetry and anecdotic departments keep abreast of it ; 
the portraits are excellent portraits of noble men— 
General Pope and Commodore Foote. And we are 
pleased to bear that the Record is succeeding. It 
Ceserves to. 


Tux Boox or Days, 
B. Lippincott & Co. 

In this number we observe many curious bits of 
information ; for instance, aneedotes about the true 
story. of Tennyson’s “‘ Lord of Burleigh;” the South 
Sea Bubble; the “ Old Countess of Desmond ;” the 
authorized version of the English Bible; Court 
Fools ; and well-chosen pictures, and things new and 
old, far more than we can name, 

Brapsury'’s Goupew Cuan of Sabbath-school Mel- 
odies. Comprising a great variety of New Music and 
Hymns composed and written expressly for the 
Sabbath-school. Together with many of the best of 











Part Hi. Philadelphia: J. 


Bradbury. New York: Ivison, Phinney & Co. 1861. 
Long 16mo. pp. 127. 

An average collection whose musie will very well 
serve its purpose, and whose words are as goed as 
can be had at present. The department of music for 
little folks is one in which we of the United States 
are yet far behind some of the “ benighted” Euro- 
peans, frem whom we steal—take, we mean—some 
of the best of what music we have. Which we say 
without meaning to make any insinuations at all, 
but because .we have seen and sung some of the 
music which German children have. 


Tux Srrvuceies or Brows, Jonzs & Rosixsow. By 
one of the Firm. By Anthony Trollope. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1862. 8vo. pp. 136. 

Truth to tell, this is far the least interesting of al) 
of Mr. Trollope’s books which we have read. Itisa 
reeord of the unhappy humbugs by which the narra- 
tor, junior member of a London “ advertising firm,” 
tried in yain to build up a great business on a little 
capital, while he is from time to time snubbed, and 
finally conquered, in his love, by a big butcher. 


Tnx Two Prom Donnas. A novel of Real Life. 
By George Augustus Sala. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 1862. 8vo. pp. 78. 

A pretty good magazine story made into a thin 
book. It will serve very well to occupy an idle hour 
or two. 


Tue Oxp Jupar; or, Lifein a Colony. By Judge 
Haliburton. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 
1862. 8vo. pp. 239. 

A collection of characteristic sketches of men, 
women, and things in Nova Scotia, where Judge 
Haliburton has spent most of his life. He has given 
us in this work materials for understanding the 
country and its inhabitants, with a far more clear 
and intelligent understanding than can be had from 
reading his standard, solid, grave History in two vol- 
umes octavo. 


Tue Sroren Masx ; or, The Mysterious Cash Box. 
By Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 1862. 8vo. pp. 80. 

A sprightly Hittle story, having indeed almost or 
quite machinery enough in it for a whele-sized novel 
of Mr. Collins’s favorite mysterious kind; and with 
constant flavors and “ tangs” of Mr. Charles Dickens's 
style. 





* PERIODICALS. 


The Congregational Quarterly for July is an un- 
commonly interesting number—to antiquarians. We 
note, among its contents, the excellent memoir of 
Zachariah Eddy, Esq., by Mr. Chief Editer Dexter; 
Rev: Mrs Tenney’s article en “ A True Revival ef 
Religion ;” the “ Result of a Council at Grafton, Mass., 
in 1744,” valuable as a record of the doctrines of that 
day; a curious list of Captain Miles Btandish’s books, 
as appraised by his executors, a:p: 1656, at £11, 9s. ; 
and Mr. Dexter’s carefully authenticated historical 
article, “Two Mundred Years Ago, in New England,” 
with the Answer of the Elders and other Messengers 
of the Churches, assembled at Boston, 1662, deciding 
affirmatively the important question of the admissi- 
bility of the Half-way Oovenant. Mr. Dexter con- 
cludes that John Wilson, Richard Mather, and their 
allies in introducing that Covenant, were the “ first 
and chiefest progenitors of the Unitarianism of Kew 
| England.” ; 

In The Christian Examiner for July, we 
“Heresy and Heretics in the Church of England,” 
a decided affirmation of the propriety in spirit and in 
general, if not in all details, of the “Essays and 
Reviews,” end a good estimate of seme of the replies 
to them ; .“ TheArt of America and the OM. Moston 
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—Daring Hugh Miller's sixteen years’ editorship af 
Free Church paper, The Witness, he is 
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eee to have contributed to its pages upwardsef: : 
‘subjects. Struck with this “ m 






of in 


, Political ‘and Social 

vi Ge — Miller,” 
just published by Movers. Black. ate 
— Only two'writets i médern lnigiiagés he 
ceived the honor of the application to oa yg 
the same principles of textual criticism 


0; 


i peare—the works of both having signally suffered, 


the one by faulty transcribers, and the other by the 
carelessness and ignorance of his posthumous printers 
Aso autograph of Dante's “ Divina Commedia” exists; ° 
the correct text can only be established by an exami- > 
nation ef the various manuscript copies, all of a later | 
date than the poet's death, scattered th \s 
Europe. ‘ Four hundred and seven of these have , 
collected by Prof. Charles Witte of Bertin, who:has 


| been eccupied many years in the study, and has just 


publiehed the results in a new edition of the “ Inferno,” 

based 6n four of the most authentic MSS. at Rome, 

Florence, and Berlin, with the important variations of 

the early printed edition, critical prolegomena, and a 

eeeahes portrait of Dante, in one large volume 
to. : 


— Rev. Charles Forster, a veteran anthor who 
gained some credit by his work, “ Moharmmedanism 
Unvailed,” but lost it entirely among scholars by his 
futile attempts to interpret the inscribed rocks near 
Mount Sinai, Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the Arabian 
Himyaritic inscriptions—returns to the subject in an 
expensive publication, about to be issued in London, 
the title of which shows that his old opinions are 
unchanged, “Sinai Photographed; being Photo- 
graphs of the inscriptions on the Rocks in the Penin- 
sula of Mount Sinai, recording the Exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt, with a Narration, and Transla- 
tions of the Inscriptions; by Rev. Okarles Forster, 
Vicar, etc.,etc. Subscription priee, three guineas ; 
non-subscribers, four guineas.” The best Orientalists 
haveibeen of one accord respecting the comparatively 
late origin of these inscriptions, since the researches 
of Professors Beer (who deciphered the alphabet) and 
Tuch of Berlin. Mr. Forster’s vagaries are well ex- 
posed by Prof. Salisbury of New Haven in the Journal 
of the American @riental Society. 

—Dr. Hanna, the biographer of Chalmers, has just 
brought out “ The Last Day of our Lord's Passion.” 
It is characterized as a novelty in English theologi- 
cal jiterature.:.@ prose poem, in fact; displaying a 
fine and reverend genius in meditation on the greatest 
theme in the history of humanity. 

+The continuance of a deep interest in the works 
and deeds of the early Reformers is attested by the 
appearance of a fac-simile copy of Willlam Tyndale’s 
First English New Testament —the priceless harbinger 
of the Reformation in England—of which one perfect 
eopy alone has deseended to our times. This, it is 
well known, is preserved in the Baptist College, 
Bristol, and the fac-simile edition was undertaken;by 
a gentleman of that city, Mr. Francis Fry. In its 
production each letter was traced on the original with 
the pen, and printed in lithography, upon paper éspe- © 
cially manufactured to resemble that of the time of 
Henry VIII. @ne hundred and fifty: one, copies on 
small paper were printed at $50, and twenty-six in 
quarto at $125, when the stones were defaced, so that 
the fac-simile will always continue scarce and main- 
tain its value. 

—Rev. J. Mason Neale has published a charming 
little volume, “Hymns of the Eastern Church, Trans- 
lated, with Notes and an Intreduction,” whieh, strange 
to say, is the first attempt made to familiarize-to 
English readers the copious treasures of Oriental 
hymnology contained in the “ eighteen quarto volumes 
of Greek Church poetry.” Mr. Neale is remarkable for 
combining the most profoand learning on all ecclesi- 
astical subjects with unusual poetical talent. His 
version of Bernard of Clairvaux’ rhythm in the Geles- 
tial City, contained in the compasion little volume of 
Latin Medieval Hymns, has found its way into most 
of our popular collections of sacred poetry. 

—The second edition of Rawlinson’s Herodotus 
haz recently been published by Mr. Murray. Owing 
to the rapidity with which it has been ealled for, the 
alterations made in it are not large, and are chiefly 
eonfined to the chapters on Assyrian and Babylonian 
history. These have been conformed to the new 
light thrown on the subject by inscriptions not deci- 
phered when the first edition was published. 

—The multiplication of special organs devoted to 
the furtherance of the objeets of each sect, trade, 
profession, etc., is a result often remarked since the 
cheapness of paper and print has made them access- 
ible to all. It has not, however, occurred to many, 
in all probability, that our lunar interests needed an 
exposition, yet on July 1 is to appear the first part of 
a quarterly astronomical journal, entitled “‘ Our Sat- 
elite, a complete Felenography, according to the 
present state of science ;” illustrated with photo- 
graphs, on a scale of excellence hitherto unat- 
tempted. 

—How completely the modern modes of transit 
have brought into close proximity the opposite ends 
of the earth is well shown in the volume of “ Vaea- 
tion Tourists, or Notes of Travel for 1861.” Here 
eleven travelers club together their experience during 
the autumn recess of the past year, each contributing 
to the joint-stock volume matter worth preserving, 
but perhaps not sufficiently important for an inde- 
pendent work. One of the most interesting papers 
relates the adventures of Rev. Charles Young, an 
English country clergyman, who tells how nothing in 
nature attracted him so much as “ great trees,” and 
how he fated on a voyage up the Amazon and Rio 
Meidara, in South America, in {search of vegetable 
giants. “Trees of transcendent hight and girth,” 
such as he read of in the pages of Humboldt, kindled 
him with enthusiasm. “ Nablous and the Samari- 
tans,” by Mr. Groye; “A Visit to the Country of 
Schamy],” by Mr. Marshall; and “The Monks o 
Mount Athos,” by Rev. H. F. Tozer, are able papers of 
remarkable interest, containing matter that may be 
sought in vain in more pretentious books. Mr. 
Marshall’s paper clearly dissipates the common error 
that Schamyl was a Circassian, and shows that he 
never was in that country or had any commerce 
withit, and that while the Serghian tribes he 
headed have generally submitied to Russia, the 
Tcherkess, or Oircassians, are still boldly and suc- 
cessfully combating the foreign invader of their 
country. 

—Female writers were probably never in any 
previous age so much in the ascendant as at the pres- 
. ent time in England. In fiction, the new work of the 

“ Author ef Adem Bede,” (Miss Eyans,) is the prise 
that nine booksellers contend for, and which the 
golden arguments of the London publisher have just 
secured for the pages of The Cornhili Magesine, to 
the discomfiture of the Edinburgh house of Black, 
wood, through whom all her previous works of fiction 
had appeared. ‘ The author of “East Lynne,” Mrs. 
Henry Wood, is depended on, in like manner, to 
reyive the falling fortunes of Once 4 Week by her, 
new serial story,“ Verner's Pride ;” and to name only 
three others ont of a méltitdde—Miss Yonge, Miss’ 
Sewell, and Mies Marsh address a larger public and 
command a higher price for their writings tap a7 
three authors whe could readily be‘mentioned. 
Sewell’s new and very pleasant book, “ Inipressions 
of Rome, Florence, and Turin,” will no doubt fad # 
publisher here, thongh of less stirring interest 
he? books of the“ Amy Herbert” cinss. ‘Miss Marsh 
success by the * Life of Capt, Hedley Vicars,” and 

Fata rk ag sketches of Two Christian 
- Heroes, vi ur, étc., come heme so directly 

to the bosoms of thousands whose dearest —— 
-interesta are involved in our pending conflict, | 
: Kay abadun cihavescoummentelen tae their subject. 
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Tit sieik pupiabiy nena Tusbaiy Vast Was 
called, in part, we are informed, at the wish of the 
Government, to inspire a fresh enthusiasm end to 
promote the enlistment of men. This is proper. 
The. Government should have all the aid, in, its, 
responsible and laborious tasks, ‘that ean be 
given by every form of popular sympathy. Bat, 
we trust that our public men in Washington do 
not’ suppose that the popular heart is less con- 
cerned than theirs for the welfare of the country. 
On the contrary, we believe that the sentiment 
of nationality is deeper, stronger, and more disin- 
terested among the people than among their rulers. 

‘The territory of this nation is held by its people 
as’ sacred. It is not to be bartered or sold. It 
is not to be alienated or broken off. Men may 
Tecount the dangers to result from an accomplished 
setession—the loss of a free navigation of ‘the 
Misaissippi—the probable contentions and wars 
between the fragments—the relative insignificance 

- of each probable state, as compared with the One 
United States. But, strong ‘as are these and other 
political and economic reasons, there is a ground 
below them, a sentiment of patriotism, ‘an’ 
unalterable principle of nationality, that is 
stronger than any mere selfish reason for the 
maintenance of this Union. The citizens of the 
loyal states have grown up with the conscious- 
ness of the grandeur and dignity of a nation 
that may be called continental. They will not 
sink to the rank of a province or principality 
without asense of degradation andshame. Honor, 
Pride, and Religion itself, give power to Patriotism. 

No people ever manifested their feelings by their 
works more worthily. When the first cannen-shot 
hissed through the air at our National flag, this 
people sublimely symbolized their love of 2 united 

eountry by a union, instantaneous, of all classes, 

such as seldom, if ever, was scen before: Oise day 
saw the end.of party divisions. There were no more 
foreignets or native Americans. Men rubbed out 

-every line of separation ; they buried deep dividing 

prejudices; they nobly threw aside self-interests ; 

‘and for more than sixteen months, this greattwenty- 
million People, educated to free action, accus- 
tomed to parties, to endless divisions and conten- 
tions, have stood before the werld a unit for 
Union! The recent efforts of a few masked men 
in the North to create a party of opposition to the 
Government, have but served te show the breadth 
and strength of this Popular Unity. They ran out 
of the great channel into a bayou, and thought 
the current would follow them. Instead of that, 
the great river flows on, and they, cut off, sit 
around the edges of ‘their pool, which every day is 
drying up and becoming smaller and dirtier, 
croaking into each other’s faces the melancholy 
doctrine that if the people would not adopt their 
puddle, they ought to‘have done it. 

The North has sought nothing for the North. It 
has asserted the sacredness of the Nation. It left 
to each southernmost state all sovereignties, all 
laws and usages—everything that the most jealous 
state could claim. But the right to break up the 
natien was one which was not to be granted to any 
ene, at home or abroad. A ship at sea will not 
admit the right of any plank to secede. 

Have not the people dealt freely and generously 
with the Government? When 75,000 men were 
called for, was there any complaint except that so 
few were asked? Did they embarrass the Govern- 
ment except by eager competition which of the 
numeérous regiments crowding forward should be 
accepted? Nobody was too good to be a soldier. 
There was no _ distinction among citizens. 
The child of the rich man and the hod- 

cartier put shoulders together. The  college- 
bred student and the mechanic drilled as 
equals. Patriotism exalted the lowest to equality 
with his fellows. The people chided the Govern- 
ment for lack of zeal. They would not have hada 
month of successful rebellion allowed. When the 
disaster of Bull Run occurred, and the Government 
was at length brought to see the necessity of more 
men, how did cities and villages swarm with troops ! 
There was no complaint of expense, none of lavish 
provision. The only anxiety of the people was that 
there should be no needless delay, and that our 
rulers should uv as the. people had done—give 
up every earthly consideration for the putting down 
effectually and terribly of this thrice infamous re- 

‘ Did not the people know that war builds taxes ? 
Did they not see the coming imposts? Have they 
not urged the Government to spend and spend, and 
tax.and tax, only so that ‘rebellion be put down? 
And when, after delays which wére incomprehensi- 
ble; of long military organization, (and which we 
firmly and intelligently believe have dst the 
Government millions of money and tens: of thou- 
sands of lives,) the campaign, opened, and. batile 














began to waste and diseases to slaughter our young | 


mei, did the people hiold back? “There is not a 
village: in. the land that.has not mourning in it. 
Evety family has within its affinities the dead, the 
dying, the aick, or the maimed, Has there been re- 
Vulsion or protest ? » And when the feelings of the | 
people have been needlesély played ttpon’ ‘by calls | 
and revocations, demi for dnptan lp, and | 





field-work 0; dead. pen. anda dedin egain from a 
new base, the Government comes before the 


"tao this ? : 
There is no need. of rousing the patriotism of the 





wealth subscribe Sit" jase vai, | 
that the volunteer need not leave his family to 
beg while he fights. 
raised without drafting, we shall fling abroad the 
P American flag to the whole world, and ‘say, “A 
" yepublican nation can, with half its states, call a 
million soldiersin @ year, and every one a volan- 
‘teer.” What monarchy can now, or ever could, 


people. It'is an inethaustible quality. It under- 


|. lies their very life. The Government itself is | 


cop budyed up by it, and rides upon it, like » ship npon | 
‘the fathomless ocean. 

No. It is the Government that need rousing. 
Wedo not need meetings on the Hudson, but mo- 
tion on the Potomac. It is not in Boston, er Bat. 
falopor Cincinnati, or New York, that this case is 
to be settled, but in Washington. There is no use 
of concealing it. The people are beginning to dis- 
trust their rulers. Net their good nature, their 
| patriotism, their honesty, but their capacity for 
the exigency of military affairs. They know that 
in waran hour often carries a campaign in its hand. 
A day isa year. The President seems to be a 
man without any sense of the value of time. 
The people admire his disinterestedness. They 
believe him firm, when he reaches decisions. 
But they perceive how long a period he requires 
to form judgments: how wide a circuit he 
takes of uncertainty and vacillation before he 
determines. In Givil affairs, that can bear to 
wait, the people deem him among the best 
of our long line of presidents. But, it is War! 
Armies areperishing. Months are wasting. We 
are in the second yearof rebellion. We have been 
just on the eve of doing something for sixteen 
months! 

The people cannot but see that the success 
of our arms has been in the ratio of their distance 
from the seat of Government. In all the great 
West, where the Government could not meddle, on 
the sea-board, in North Carolina, at Beaufort,S. C , 
at New Orleans, we have had success. But in 
Virginia, within reach of the influence of Washing- 
ton, we have had all our delays and all our mis- 
fortunes. Donot the people consider these things ? 
We walked from stand to stand in the great 
meeting of Tuesday with a sadness that we 
could not disguise. The necessity for such a 
meeting was a mortification. What President was 
éver so royally backed? What resources, what 
enthusiasm, what unity of feeling, what eagerness 
of. men. to be enrolled, what confidence in the 
Adminisiration! And one year has so nearly 
wasted all this, that the Government is resorting to 
unusual influences to secure enlistments. Is 
patriotism dead? Is the love of national unity 
quenched? Why are such meetings needed to 
drum up recruits? We are obliged to say to Pres- 
ident Lincoln, the fault is not with the people ! 
‘They have been true and generous. They are 
determined and undiscouraged. They wait. But 
it is because they are intelligent. They are used 
to the management of affairs. They are not dis- 
posed to throw away their power. 

The nation rose up in its majesty to punish 
rebellion. It put a magnificent army into the 
Presidept’s hand. For one year that army was 
besieged in the capital ! 

At length, this past spring, began the campaign 
in Virginia. The people gloried in the belief that 
the majesty of the Government would be asserted. 
After four months’ campaign, the armies of the 
United States are on the defensive! Not less than 
a hundred thousand men have been lost by death, 
wounds, sickness, and captivity; McClellan is 
cooped up on James River; Pope is collecting an 
army ; and the country is to-day actually debating 
whether the enemy cannot strike a blow at Wash- 
ington! Is this such a management as will con- 
firm the confidence of the country in Mr. Lincoln's 
conduct of the war? Do we need to ask why men 
are slow to volunteer? Does any man need to be 
told what the end of such things must be? This 
is not punishing rebellion. It is helping it. 

_ Inthe second year of the war! And how long 
will it be before every nation in Europe will have 
a right to say, The South has shown itself able to 
maintain its independence ? 

The vacillation and hesitation of the Govern- 
ment are taking away from liberty her moral pre- 
eminence. The loyal states, whom liberty and 
religion have made so strong, and which are ineffa- 
bly superior to the revolting slave states, are made 
to stand before the whole world as even less strong 
than they! The manner of crushing rebellion was 
almost as important as the act itself. The energy, 
the directness, the stern severity, and the sudden- 
ness of the stroke, should have put honor on loyalty, 
and infamy on rebellion! But we are making 
rebellion honorable! A few months more and we 
shall have neither moral nor political right to stig- 
matize the Southern movement. Then energy and 
valor will have extorted from our never-ready 
generals and vacillating Government a success 
that will crown Slavery and dishonor Liberty ! 

The President is understood to have assumed 
the whole responsibility of the campaign in the 
East. The people will hold him to that responsi- 
bility. The Generals are of his selection. All 
things are in his hands. 

But one thing is sure, unless there is more pur- 
pose and vigor at Washington, all the public meet- 
ings in the land will not savethis country from 
shame and disaster! 

We speak plainly, sorrowfully, earnestly. An 
enemy of the Administration would have no right 
to speak so. We are friends;—all the more be- 
cause we speak out what millions think, but do 
not utter, lest it might hinder the eause: But, 
‘unless some one ‘speaks, there will soon be little 

cause left to hinder or to help. 





| Cungstiax Vastns<Our venerable friend, Dr. 
| Marsh of the Temperance Union, preached an ex- 


. ing, in the South Congregational church, Brooklyn, 
| from the text, “ Waxed. valiant in. fight,” Heb, xi. 
| 34. He showed what great interests are hanging on |, 
this war, which will fail if we do not succeed, and 
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warden at Sing Sing stands at the head of one hund- 
red’ ‘¢fficers afd thirteen’ fhundred 






their 
fet eter genet bn ante ik thee 


thorough! 
around him, as in the chief office of a State 
for the inmates not only cannot escape from - 
influence, but are never allowed to come under & 


is fit to govern & society of criminals, nor are many 
prisons in all the land fitly governed. 

The readers of The Independgnt have; from 
time to time, had glimpses into the interior of 
Sing Sing Prison. 

' Two years ago these columns appealed to the 
public for a useful library for the convicts. The 
response was gratifying beyond expectation. We 
received at our office, and sent te the Prison, 
three thousand volumes, which were arranged 
and classified by the Chaplain into a circulating 
library that is now in daily use. This library was 
so great a novelty in the Prison that a special room 
had to be constructed for its accommodation. The 
chaplain writes to us that the books have been of 
incalculable interest and profit to the convicts, and 
that no man can know the value of a book till he is 
shut in a seven-feet cell, year after year, with 
nothing te do but to read. 

More than a year ago, it became our painful duty 

to call Governor Morgan's attention to the startling 
abuses which prevailed in the punishment of con- 
victs in the prisons of this state—cruelties which 
staggered the public when made known. Among 
these was not merely the common Chain-and-Ball 
for the ankles, set tight to excite inflammation ; nor 
the Crucifix, stretching out a man’s arms till he 
fainted from weakness ; nor the Iron Crown for the 
neck, weighing down the head with fifteen pounds 
solid weight of iron day and night; nor the Rope- 
and- Pulley, for hoisting men by their wrists into the 
air to hang till conquered; nor Bucking, by which 
a man’s hands are bound to his knees and a rod 
run between, on which he hangs and struggles, 
head downwards; not only all these, borrowed 
from the common uses of the Spanish Inquisition, 
but one other, unknown to Titelmann or Torque- 
mada—the indescribable barbarity of the Water- 
Shower—the worst cruelty ever inflicted upon a 
human being either by civilized or savage hands ; 
a fall of water smiting the skull, stunning the 
brain, congesting the heart, drawing the muscles 
into whip-cords, starting the eyes from their sock- 
ets, and afterwards adding agony to agony by the 
water rising above the mouth and nostrils until the 
patient is partially strangled and suffers the first 
pains of drowning ! 
After these barbarities were exposed, Gov. 
Morgan immediately made a personal visit to the 
Prison, and, though probably he was never allowed 
to see any of these things with his own eyes, and 
some lies were told, he straightway recommended 
to the Legislature a reform. The little closet 
where the Water-Shower hid its horrors from offi- 
cial visitors, was locked, and the key thrown 
away. The other punishments were modified 
with a view of not entirely crushing out the little 
lingering manhood of those degraded men, 

But now at length we have more than the Gov- 
érnor then gave—a new warden as a. new 
policy... é 

We have before us a printed lla 
instructions of this new officer to his subordinates 
—which seems to us little less than marvelous, 
when one reflects that it Gomes from Sing Sing 
Prison. If anything has been gained by thefriends 
of Prison Reform, it is the conviction that penal 
prisons may be made institutions of moral refor- 
mation. The new warden has struck the key-note 
in saying : 

“ Gentleman, I trust that none of you will view 
“this Institution merely as a place of punishment.” 

It gives us pleasure to say that Mr. G. B. Hub- 
bell, who now holds this responsible office, is a 
gentleman of high moral and Christian character, 
of firm and dignified bearing, quick at reading 
human nature, courageous in controlling others, 
and skillful in developing the better qualities of 
bad men. We extract a few other paragraphs 
from this address: 

“ Gentlemen, I will venture the assertion that any 
man who seeks the appointment of any office in 
this Prison solely for the dollars and cents which 
he may receive at the end of each month— 
that man is unworthy of a place among you; and 
need I say, that he who will stoop so low as to 
indulge in profane swearing or enter upon these 
premises while under the influence of intoxicating 
liquors, should under no circumstances be allowed 
to hold an office here. Nothing can be more im- 
proper, unwise, or injurious, than to indulge in 
these habits at any place, and no place should be 
more free from it than the prison. 

“If you listen to ‘the story of these convicts, 
nearly all will tell you that swearing, rum, and 
other bad practices and associations were directly 
instrumental in producing their downfall and 
brought them to this end; and new, when they 
are here, nothing but a total change of influence 
and associations can produce any reform: They 
would without doubt like to be reformed, and to 
go out from this place to mingle again with society, 
honest and virtuous men, and this many of them 
will be able to io if we are {athful to our charge. 
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prospect of negro equality. 
sentence can well be constructed in ne 


term African or negro is introduced, which does 
not, to its fear, in some open or mysterious way, 
seem to signify equality. Are slaves of rebels to. 
be emancipated ? It is an attempt to make negroes 
equal to v men! Are our generals inclined to. 








} receive self-emancipated slaves, and to get im- 


portant information from them? Another step 
toward negro equality! But fear has beoome 
terror, mow ,that.Congress. has clothed the 
Government with autherity to employ the African 
population in all our armies, to p the labors 
of the oamp, the drudgery of intrenching, and to 
bear arms when their services are indispensabie. 
Its leader of Monday has as many reavons against 
this common. sense procedure as there are cater- 
pilars on a neglected spring apple-tree. 

Now, for our part, we’ have not the least fear that 
we shall be put down by a negro. At any rate, 
‘we intend to make such good use of our opportuni- 
ties, that, if a negro overtakes us in thé race, itshall 
be by such splendid running as shall justify his 
precedence. But every man must be left to judge 
for himself. If The Journal of Commerce men, 
upon a careful estimate of their relative capabili- 
ties, are satisfied that they cannot hold their ownin 
a fair race with the negro, we do not blame them 
for dreading a defeat ; but is it wise to let all the 
world know it? 

But, really, 7s there. any real danger? We think 
not. The gentlemen of that journal have inherited 
a very poor stock in politics, undoubtedly. But 
otherwise they are estimable and skillful. They 
have many advantages over the African, which, 
by a judicious husbanding, will keep them credit- 
ably ahead. They are in the first place white, and 
in an honest way, too. Some negroes are white. 
But they come by their bleod improperly. They 
are obliged to say, with the chief captain, “ with a 
great sum obtained I this whiteness ;” while our 
friends with Paul can say, “ But I was white born.” 

Then, too, they have had good education; they 
have an honorable profession—an unquestioned 
position in society. They have many prejudices in 
their favor, many customs, and some laws. Indeed, 
with anything like diligence in the use of means, 
we think the editors of The Journal of Commerce 
will come out ahead of the negroes. But, should 
the dire fear be prophetic, who is at fault, and 
what can we doto help them? Both our disposi- 
tion and public profession oblige us to aid the 
weaker side in all great strifes for pre-eminence. 
Hitherto, we have been considerate for the A fri- 
ean. A child of heathenism ; under the yoke of 
bondage ; uncouth in personal appearance ; excluded 
from civil law, and pent up within a slave code, 
whieh, by the frank confession of its juridical 
expounders, seeks only the master’s interest; shut 
out frer® all ordinary industrial pursuits, when set 
free, by a prejudice as impenetrable as a buek- 
thorn hedge ; the butt of ridicule; and shut down 
by haughty public sentiment to the condition of an 
inferior race ;—we have hitherto supposed that 
benevolence should have sympathy with the negro 
as the most helpless, neglected, and abused of all 
the human family. 

But it seems we were mistaken. They are 
mighty men. They threaten to outrun white 
folks, or at least to rise up to an equality with 
them. Day after day there is a dreadful halluci- 
nation, full of specters ; not, of rats here ! rats there! 
rats everywhere! not, as in some other instances, 
spiders and worms and hideous faces peering out 
here and glaring forth there! It is the negro that 
haunts the delirium tremens of patriotism in our 
neighbors’ case. They wake up of nights, shriek- 
ing Negroes, negroes! They areseized at mid-day, 
and alarm the neighborhood with outcries of 
Negroes, negroes! Wherever they ge, they are 
liable to these sad fits. It is probable that they 
see negroes in trees and stones and running brooks. 
The earth and air are full of negroes—and all of 
this ubiquitous tribe seem rushing after the editors 
of The Journal of Commerce ! 

In the Apocalypse, among the seer's visions, 
was one of “a pale horse: and his name that sat 
on him was Death, and hell followed with him.” 
&# the editors of The Journal of Commerce were to 
write a commentary, they would, no doubt, prove 
that this vision meant the uprising of the negro 
race,riding down white folks, “and hell following.” 

But, as we have not set this race on foot,so we 
do not see how we can stop it. It is The Journal 
of Commerce folks that are determined to run a 
race with the African. We can only be specta- 
tors, and see fair play between them. A fair field, 
then strip and at it, gentlemen all. Let the thing 
be settled. We shall take neither side; not with 
those who cry “ Go it, Journal,” nor with those who 
shout “ Go it, negro.” We stand calmly impartial, 
determined to put the wreath upon the head of the 
victor, whether it falls on silk or wool. 


CHARACTER A GROWTH. 


Tue saying of Christ—“ The children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than the chil- 
dren of light’—~we take to mean, that men are 
generally more careful to exercise their common 
sense in worldly than in religious matters. It is 
not strange that it should be so; for their first 
acquaintance, and in most instances their longest 
and most intimate converse, is with the natural, 
not the spiritual. Hence they learn to understand 
and apply the laws of the human mind and the great 
principles of wisdom to their outward and earthly 
relations more readily than to the affairs of the 
soul. There is also sometimes a feeling that the 
soul is too mysterious a thing, and religion too 
sacred a subject, to be regulated by the laws of 
common sense ; and we fear to make the application 
of those laws, lest it should be a sinful intruding 
of earthly wisdom into the holiest place. If the 
truth were fully received that the human mind is 
one, and that the laws of its working are the 
same, whether it be employed upon material or upon 
spiritual things ; and that we are bound to use our 
common sense as much in traveling the heavenly 
as in any earthly road, the spasmodic and ill- 
directed efforts at Christian progress which we see 
in others, and make ourselves, might be avoided, 
and the religious improvement ef heart and life 
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not less effectual way. 
We may therefore understand something of the 
nature of Christian progress from the manner in 
which character of any kind is formed. It is, in 
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Of course, we do not mean ‘that this is impossible 
with God, or that the omnipotence of his grace 
might not accomplish it. We believe that God 
could create a tree full grown and laden with fruit, 
without carrying it thr8ugh the slow process of 
ordimary growth; and for the same reason, we 
believe that he could perfectly transform and 
cleanse the heart of a Christian in the first moment 
of his turning from sin; but neither of these is an 
eveht which we have any right, or any reason, to 

expect. The methods of grace, so far as we can 
learn them—like those of nature—are according to 
fixed principles and established laws ; and living 
as we do under thest laws, it is no more possible 
for a Christian to reach perfectness by any single 
act of faith, or by any single period of devotion, 
than for a man to form thé character of a drunkard 
by his first indulgence in strong drink. The first 
act may indeed secure the result—it may even 
contain it, as a tree may be hidden in a little seed 
—but the end is yet a great way off. 

A Christian character, then, must be formed like 
any other—by constant effort ; by the diligent use 
of all the appropriate agencies ; by forming habits 
of Christian action ; by cultivating a right condi- 
tien of the heart, so that piety shall be gradually 
and beautifully developed in the outer life. And 
it must never be forgotten that the growth of 
Christian character depends not upon moments of 
ecstacy, nor upon occasional and sudden experi- 
ences; but upon, the daily discipline of the soul. 
There must be an increasing knowledge of divine 
truth, and a clearer discernment of its practical 
applications. Conscience must become more deli- 
cately sensitive to the differences of right and 
wrong ; and the reproofs and warnings of consci- 
ence must be watched for with greater reverence 
by the soul. Christ, his love, his life, his prin- 
ciples, must be looked upon with a steadier gaze ; 
so that there may be a continual transformation 
into his likeness. Little habits of evil must be 
daily corrected ; the little temptations of life must 
be daily resisted; for only by this culture of 
spiritual strength can the soul become strong 
enough to do battle with its mightier foes. 

If any one complains of the toil and patience 
which, in this view, are required, and asks if 
there be not some easier road by which perfect 
holiness may be reached—the answer must be, 
that character is of necessity a growth ; that we 
dwell under laws of labor and of progress, from 
which there is no escape ; and the very endurance 
of toil and discipline is an essential part of a ma- 
tured Christian character. The narrow path ; the 
hill of difficulty; the vale of humiliation; the 
contest with the enemy ; the fall and rising again ; 
the enchanted ground when slumber is almost 
resistless; and where to sleep is death—God will 
not carry us around these; the only path to the 
celestial city lies through them ; and through them 
we must go—meeting conflicts without, and bearing 
contending forces within—light struggling with 
darkness all the way—the last cloud passing away, 
the last stain washed out from the garments of the 
soul, only when we come into the presence of him 
who is light itself, and in whem is né darknose at 
all. Acd thus is fulfilled that Scripture which 
tells us, “ The path of the,just is as the shining 
light, which shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” 





CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES OF THE CHURCHES. 


For several years past a number of our Congre- 
gational General Associations have been more or 
less occupied with inquiry and discussion on the 
advisableness of attempting to improve their or- 
ganization by the bringing in of what is somewhat 
metaphorically termed “the lay element,” that is, 
by inviting to membership some unordained men 
in the supposed capacity of representatives of the 
churches. At present most of these bodies are made 
up of delegates from the local or district associ- 
ations, and these are in most cases composé of 
ministers only. 

The custom df permanent associations of minis- 
ters, and of a yearly General Association, originated, 
so far as we are informed, in Connecticut, and 
were organized thus under the old Saybrook Plat- 
form, near the beginning of the last century. The 
Consociations, which were organized under the 
same Platform, were composed of the pastors and 
delegates of churches, by districts or counties, and 
attended to such church business as came order- 
ly before them. The Associations embraced the 
same pastors, (to which unsettled ordained minis- 
ters were afterwards added by courtesy,) and these 
ministers counseled together for their professional 
ahd personal improvement, considered theological 
and practical questions and cases,and agreed upon 
things te be done for the advancement of religion, 
and for promoting the peace and prosperity of the 
churches and the general interests of the com- 
munity. Their consultations and conclusions pos- 
sessed no shadow of ecclesiastical authority or 
binding force, they issued no mandates, their force 
terminated in themselves, save as the effects might 
be seen in their wiser and more effective labors, 
and purer and more elevated lives. The General 
Association of the colony first,and then of the 
state, was a yearly meeting of delegates of these 
district associations, with no additional authority 
or power, but with purposes and objects essentially 
the same. Yale College originated in the consul- 
tations and prayers of the General Association, 
but the Association has ever, on that ground, 
claimed any rights in, or powers over, the College, 
or any right of visitation, er of review and eontrol, 
or of superintendence in any shape whatever. 
The College, when formed, was put into the hands 
of its own Trastees, and has been left. to their 
management, under the influence of public opinion 
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| understand that this pete lo rage given 
Missionary Society. Probabty the next step will 
be to withdraw the nominal control of the Asso- 

The General Associations of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire were patterned after that of Con- 
necticut, with some circumstantial differences, one 
of which is, that the losal associations are not 
bounded by the prescribed limits of the consocia- 


ciple and kind feeling has prevented any evil from 
this liberty. One of the oldest associations in 
Massachusetts—the Brookfield—neither admits nor 
| dismisses members, but simply recognizes all min- 


drops from the roll those who’go away. The 
General Convention of Vermont was made to in- 
clude Presbyterians by name; we believe it was 
for the sake of includingsome churches of Scotch 
settlers, who loved to retain the name of Presby- 
terians. The reason has now ceased, but the name 
is still retained—*“ The General Convention of 
Presbyterian and Congregational Ministers in Ver- 
mont.” 

The Baptists, who are Congregational in their 
discipline, have generally constructed their Associ- 
ations solely of delegates from the churohes, the 
churches choosing their pastors or others as dele- 
gates, and their business has been conducted with 
direct reference to the affairs of the churches. 
some cases, we believe, the fraternal and pro- 
fessional objects of our Associations have been 
sought by means of separate Ministerial Meetings 
or Circles. A somewhat extensive acquaintance 
with the working of the Baptist Associations and 
their results, has quite failed to convince us of the 
superior advantages of their method, in securing 
either more harmony or greater efficiency in their 
churches. The unscriptural theory of theirs, 
which preposes to throw upon the churches as such 
the control and responsibility of missions, reforms, 
or any other matters beyond their own internal 
affairs, has proved the source of discord and em- 
barrassment, from which’the denomination suffers 
in all its interests. The fathers of our Congrega- 
tional institutions, more wisely, left as much as 
possible to individual responsibility and individual 
energy and liberality, and committed all institu- 
tions and agencies outside of the church to the 
control of those who support them. 

The Congregationalists in this country, outside 
of New England, have great diversities in their 
method of organization, both as to membership and 
management of local associations, and the com- 
ponent construction of their General Associations. 
Coming as they do from amongst churches differing 
so widely in their usages—many of the minis- 
ters and members being natives of other countries, 
or brought up in other denominations, the “ lust of 
uniformity” has as yet operated but feebly among 
them, nor has any apparent evil of any maguitude 
arisen from their diversities. The “ Unity of the 
Spirit in the Bond of Peace,” js a real blessing, to be 
carefully conserved where practicable. Uniformity, 
as a condition of free and living souls, is either a 
dream or an offense against both nature and grace. 

In the state of Maine, which is both an old settle- 
ment and a new, and so partakes both of Eastern 

"regularity and Western liberty, the associations of 
ministers have never formed a state organization, 
although porforming, in all other respects, the nanal 
functions of ministerial bodies, as in other states. 
The County Conferences, in which all the churches 
are comprised, have a Geperal Conference, com- 
posed both of ministers and laymen delegated from 
the county conferences. This organization was 
born.in the midst of religious revivals, and its 
annual meetings have never lost the savor of spir- 
ituality and fraternity which eminently character- 
ized their earlier convocations. While other 
kindred bodies are complaining of a scanty attend- 
ance of members, a lack of interest in the proceed- 
ings, and manifest indifferenee among the people, 
the Maine meetings never fail to be earnest, lively, 
harmonious, and generally attractive. Even in 
this year of war, the meeting last month is reported 
to have possessed the usualcharacter. The Chris- 
tian Mirror says: 

“In spite of the easterly storm which lasted 
throughout, this meeting of Conference was one of 
the most delightful we have ever attended. Many 
of the ministers came from revival scenes, bringing 
with them: good cheer; and many more came 
earnest to hear the glad tidings, and hoping to 
earry home with them a spirit that would insure 
like blessings to their churches. The presence of 
the Holy Spirit seemed to pervade and inspire to a 
great degree the exercises of the entire Conference. 
It is rarely that a meeting of this kind is carried 
through with such uninterrupted harmony and 
warm fraternal sympathy.” 

It is not strange that visitors coming from other 
states, seeing the “beauty of holiness” in the pro- 
ceedings, and enjoying the “feast of fat things” 
that contrast so strongly with the “dry feed” 
sometimes met with elsewhere, should imagine 
some charm to exist in the peculiarity of the or- 
ganization, and then conclude that just such times 
could be had in other communities, if they only 
had a General Conference, with a “lay elemen” 
among the delegates. For ourselves, we do not 
believe that high religious interest can be created 
by any organization or form of procedure. The 
stream will not rise above the fountain-head, and 
the fountain of this lively interest is in the churches. 

That this is not a matter of anization, 
— properly attributable to the eral tone 

interest, is clearly proved by the 
Sleesed remembrances of former days, when the 
meetings of our General posed 
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year, as after the. etd o ie restored, occasional applications 

once in three months will insure against gray hairs to the most 
advanced age. 





Tus REsTORER REPRODUCES ; 
Tux Harh-Dagssine CoLtrvates AND BREAUTIFIES. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING, 


or ZYLOBALSAMU YM, is essential to use with the Restorer, but 
the Hair- Dressing alone often restores, and never fails to invigor- 
ate, beautify, and refresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky, and 
glossy, and disposing it to remain in any desired position. ~ 
FoR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
wate Hair juires eons dressing, it b 
cot et Temes nae S26 faparte Col a most 
delightful f1 fragrance. It will mewn t ° Hair from falling out, 
and is the most delightful and valuable Hair Dressing known. 
CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 
Rey. CO. A. BUCKBEE, 
‘Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. 
writes: “‘I very cheertully add my testimony to at of 
numerous friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8S. A, Allen's 
World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.” 

Rev. WM. CUTTER, N. Y. City: **My hair is changed to its 
natural color, and growing on bald spot.” 

Rey. J. H. CORNELL, N. Y. City: “I procured it for a relative. 
The falling of the hair stopped, and restored it from being 
gray to its natural and beautifal color.” 

Rey. J. WEST, Brooklyr, L. I : **1 will testify to their value in 
‘the most liberal sepse They have restored my hair where it 
was baid, and, where gray, to its original color.” 

Rey. A. WFB8TER, Boston, Mass.: “I have used them with 
great effeet. I am now neither bald nor gray. My hair was 
dry and brittle ; it is now soft as in youth.” 

Rev. 4 V. DEGEN. Boston, Mass.: ‘‘That they promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness is, I have the evidence of 
my own eyes. 

Ga host of others we will be happy to show. 
Soup BY ALL DavuaGists THRoUGHOUt THE Woaxp. 


PruncrpaL Saues OFFICE,......-.- No. 198 GREENWIOH 8T., N. Y¥. 
JN MARKET WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT 


or 
LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS; 
CEDAR TRUNKS, For Fours; 
FINE SOLE LEATHER TRUNKS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


TRAVELING BAGS, 
at 


WAR PRICES. 
JOHN BLACK, Manufacturer, 

No. 56 Reade street, near Broadway. 
HALLENGE! 


C CHALLENGE RANGES FOR COAL OR WOO 
tra Inrge Ovens, Perfect a 
pow gnd tag pone rge woo ol 


ate aluable Impro’ 
OED S CHALLENGE HEATERS, 
Bet in eo Portable, or as Fire-place Heaters. Wonderful 
power of Beat bo me by asaiineteash 


A physician : 
 OEROON LIGHT, yl AND WINTER cor 
F THE 


RANGE RYECTE assortment of 
COOKING. STOVE OF AUNDRY Ase PP aRA aRATUS, UNION 
STOVE POLISH, ETC. full tion to 











NEW YORK, JULY, 1862. HAVING JUST 
warlety, alg an may ot and Steel nthe cee eather 4 


Birmi for us, we would invite you to pall and 
moe our stock, oPhich includes 8 assortment of Accoutt- 
Books, * ork of 


and Li every 
oT pe Printing ofany yl a lower rate than ean be 
Feepectully, B. F. GORLIES & MACY, 
j No. 33 Nassau street, opposite the P,-0., N. Y. 
HA DYE! HAIR DYE! 


WILLIAM. A. BATCHELER’S 


HAIR DYE is the best in the world. All others are imitations. 
Applied at No. 16 Bond street, and sold everywhere: 








form of a Powder, carefully pat ap-in bottles to 
__Nactory, No, 61 Barela: Ro a A ET renin oY and merely i, orely toques wear water poured upon it 
uce 
8 HAIR D 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR f t red only by TARRANT & 00., 
oto. No, 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
xa Bara Rs ., and sold by Draggist and at all aay And for sale by Druggists generally. 
som tere : RTIFICIAL LEGS, (PALMER PATENT, 
(ANVASSERS WANTED FO Sat THE A paths important improvements, adapted to 
IVERSAL —— supe: ” 
pp tae too Perfect Wringer before the Public. Warranted ¢ re cellence, and Feet for Umbe shortened vy Bip Disease, Surg a 
tive address SON. M.D., Piginton Hall. (up stairs.) ' ; ¥. 
. enerad Agent for 8 sited es and Canadas, a Bumnamons : Yas We. oven Bate WD. Gurion Back, 
z oe sas " y, N.Y. x ) , etc. Send for Pamphlets, post- paid. 





UNitep STATES 


iF SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 
No. 95 Winuam sranes, New Your, 


mits amare nin 13 ER, at $21 pér dosen, and 6 per- 








19855 iigortrd: 


ated IIo ie & " 
ae at ARG ESTA 


below cost 
oe UTS’ “A eamateetoe 






ea digeastia oft ¥ 
eid banots | Ha BOIS1q jeom asitote to gat 
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L.? D. ). OLMSTED. & & CO. . 

‘OBIOAGO, ILL, ; if 
‘Mads Le D. Oxssomns, ‘Lruan Bare, 
LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
napa pentane 
NOTES AND DRAFTS AND ims 
ADJUSTED AKD = 
Rarsgewons: 


Mesers. Ce., 
. Mesers. N.Y. 
Messrs. lor & Henry Toang, Boy. 
Mesers. Matphy, Grioweld & = , 
ca Hon. J. P. 5 
Bs. ot. an H, Eeq. 
Seale D dena, « Chieage, Al. 


: 
i 





Wentworth & 
Geo. F. Eeq. oe . ox 
Pe as D.C. Rockville Bank. 
Hon, A. A. Burnham. Haven, 
Hon. William Strong. Hervey Rented, heq,, 
Adam woerak gh E. o. Horst. Bag 
William Lillie, Esq. Dr. M.B.ives, 
Foa'Benck, Kea’, Joho Weodratt. 
Meus George P. “Bhesel! & ~ Rutland, 
, Luther Daniels, Esq. 
Oircalas will be sent on application by mall 
or FIVE | T ES,” OR, TWENTY 
© Year Six per cent. i called “‘ Five led Five “Twenties,” be- 
cause payable at the option of Government after Five, or 


within Twenty Vears. 
We have completed arrangements for furnishing these Bonds 
-: ONCE im amounts to suit 
: PAR anp AconvuED INTER 87. 
seston the trouble and 


rent Bank es, or Checks on City 

Legal Tender Notes; and the interest trom May 1 (the date of 
the Bonds).ip gold, or its equivalent in current funds. Orders by 
mail or o will receive prompt attention, and the Bonds 


wili te sent to any address, by mail or express, as desired. The 
Cou Bends are issued in denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000. and the Registered Bonds in denominations of $6, 9 we, 
$500, $1, 000, $5,040, and $10,000, and both bear interest at 

rate of Siz per cent. per annum, payable Ist of May and Noten. 
ber. in GoLp These Be Bonds are destined to become the popular 
loan of the Government, being the cheapest Government Secu- 
rity now accessible to the public. 

FISK & HATCH, 


ankers, No. 38 Wall st., N. Y. 
ur We will also furnish v. Ss. Coupon Sizes of 1881, 7.30 
Notes, One Yeor Certificates of Indebtedness, and all other Gov- 
ernment Securities, at the lowest market rates. Also all classes 
of Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission at the Board 
of Brokers. Gold, Silver, Uncurrent a 4 and U. 8S. Demand 
Notes of the old issue bought and sold. The Cou of the U. 
S. Sixes of 1881, payable July he gd the 7.30 Notes, payable 
Avg 19. cashed ‘at once, at best 


WiLLiam H. MARSTON, 


No. 36 Watt Srazer, 
BANKER AND BROKER. 


pea a 
duties. 
OF INDEBTEDNESS. 





¥. ¢ oeee e NOTES, fo’ 


Fy 7 3-10 TREASURY Ni 
U.8 Bye per) and COUPON STOCKS. 
STATE. STOCKS and a aniacacel GOLD, 


she a: Bonds, and Gold ‘bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
the Board of Brokers. ; 


(GOLD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL ISSUES OF ‘ 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD Br 
LIVERMORE, CLEWS & OO., 
Securities, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Neo. 34 Wali st. 


SAMUEL HALLETT. & CO., 


BANKERS, 


NO. 58 BEAVER STREET, 
Naw Yoru Orrr, 


Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
Btate and Railroad Bonds. 


HENBY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, NEW LA wrap 


Buys and sells Stocks, Bonds, and Public Securities fone bat 
on Commission. Refers, special poraison, Win. Boot th, 
Esq., No. 93 Front street, N. ¥.; fe Cia nn Free 

Exchange Bank, N. Y.; Robert Bago, 1d Wallstreet, 
N. ¥. ; Samuel J. Tilden, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, N. Y. 


THOMAS DENNY & Co., 


od 8 JAUNCY COURT, No. 39 WALL 8T., 

Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and Government 

Recuritien atthe Deaed of Brokers, for cash or on time. Orders 

oy nell co thawte ET ails en talk Our Annusl 
Circular furnished gratuitously on application. 


6s FINKLE & LYON” 


SEWING-MACBHINE CO., No. 538 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Five things to consider in buying a Sewing-Machine : 
1st—Is it simple and easily understood ? 
2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order ? 
3d—Is it adapted to great range of work ? 
4th—Does it do its work well? 
Sth—Is it protected from patent litigation? 
To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to our Machine, 
and further say that 
We warrant every Machine we sell to give better satisfaction 
than any other, or we will refund the money, Please call and 
examine, or send for a circular, which, with price-list and samples 
of work, will be sent by m mail, free. Agents wanted. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MACHINES. " 
Acknowledged to be Superior to all others. 


No, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
_Agencies throughout the United States, 


CovEning FOR THE FEET. 
TS AND Ea B 8s 


TNFR 

quan * g RELL’ S 
a sachs 0. 613 Broadway, 
Between Eleventh and Twelfth sts. 


W HO BELIEVES THAT STORY? BROKE 

in a croaker, as @ member of the R. I. Battery was relating 
some instances of the speedy relief afforded by Perry Davis s great 
remedy, the Pain-Killer, which had come under his own observa- 
tion in a year’s camp life. Such men have faith in nothing in 
which they have not some pecuniary interest, and the twenty-five 
yeers’ successful campaign of the Pain- Killer against disease, they 
as persistently call a failure, because there is stilt disease to be 
conquered, as the rebel journals insist upon the evacuation of 
Corinth being a rebel victory, because General Halleck had ren- 
dered it unsafe for the rebel army to remain longer there. 


T HE MIASMA AND FOUL VAPORS GEN- 

erated by the bot sun will be far more deadly to our Volua- 

teers than the enemy's bayonets. In the Indian and Crimean 

ns, HL LLOWAY’S PILLS were used in enormous quan- 

thier They kept the troops in perfect health. Only 25 cents per 
Box. Soldiers, supply gourselves. 


MA48TIN LUTHER ONCE THOUGHT HE 
saw the devil in his chamber, and threw an inkstand at his 
head. Had they had in those ges AYER'S P1LLSto hag all 
the devils that come from a disordered stomach, his laughable 
fright would ete baeemne a snater of Raptors, 


TARBANT'S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 


BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to ail ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 


GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 


Fich 
NOTES. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RRR RDOONS Bee NEW METHOD FOR THE 
admitted to be rieipel Bootle extant, 


. Oh ArT eee 
Bone 0 ae TRACTS Now. 











GAsranin’s NEW. WORK. 


geen sentient : 
©. SORIBNER, No. 1 Grand street, Mew York, 


By the same Author. 1 vel. 12mo, 75 cents. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


MBS. STODDARD’S FINE, NOVEL. 


THE MORGESONS. 


A DECIDED HIT-A COMPLETE SUCCESS. 





leading American Novels lately issued from the Press. 
“The New York World says: ‘The needs no more 
spology or advertisement than ‘Jane Eyre’ or ‘Adam Bede’ 
needed. It will compel its own recognition by sheer force of the 
genius which it exhibits, and like those novels, will make fame for 
its author.” 

The New York Leader says: “It is certainly one of the rarest 
books that has marked the annals of American literature.” 

The New York Evening Post says: “‘ It will be one of the most 
widely read novels of the season.” 

The Philadelphia Press says : 
literally possesses the reader.” 


Every one in search of a fine novel, should read “‘ Taz Moras- 
sons.” 
CARLETON, Publisher, New York. 





Patent, the best substitutes for Lost Limbs the world of 
science bas ever invented. Address WM. SELPHO, Mechanical 
Surgeon tothe U. 8S. Army and Navy, No. 516 Broadway, N. Y. 





FAR’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No. 751 BROADWAY, , 


Between Waverley Place and Eighth Street. 


New York, June, 1862. 
MR, FARIS, 
Proprietor of the Root Gallery, 
Late cor. Franklin st. and Broadway, 
Begs to apprise his patrons and the public generally, that in conse- 
quence of increasing business, and for want of better accommo- 
dation, he has removed his business to more eommodious premises, 
situated at the above address, wher® every appliance is admirably 
adapted to produce the most 
BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS IN THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ART, 
The Gallery and Operating Rooms being on the first floor, they 
are reached without the usual fatigue, an advantage which cannot 
fail to be appreciated. 
Mr. F. requests the favor ef a visit for the inspection of his New 
Gallery, still continuing to furnish the 


MOST HIGHLY FINISHED SPECIMENS OF PORTRAITURE 
Known in the Art, from the most 

Dimywortvg2 MintaTURE TO THE Lire-S12z Pooroarars 1x O11, 

He trusts, by his assiduity and efforts to please, to secure the con- 


tinuance of the liberal patrona ge bestowed upon him for the past 
five years at his late Gallery. 


CARTES DE VISITE A SPECIALITIE. 
SIGNS, BANNERS, ETC., 
DECORATIVE ‘AND ORN AMENTAL PAINTING. 
JOHN GIBBS, Junior, 
ARTIST, 
Established 1833, 
EN LANE, near Nassau St., New York. 


No, 32 Marpzn 
GOLD SIGNS of Superior Elegance and Durability, with all 
the Modern Imprevements, 


_ MILITARY FLAGS, CIVIC & SUNDAY-SCHO@L BANNERS. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CoMPAN Y; 
No, 102 BROADWAY. 








Casn CAPITAL....6. 2... ...5005, ocowweeowdd $500,000 00 
Asszrs, July 1, 1862............ pate 60 dng »» 3,116,674 75 
ETE OTE PEGE - 22,651 40 





The Directors of this Company have this day declared a Dividend 
of 


FORTY PER CENT. TO ITS CUSTOMERS, 


upon the premiums earned during the year ending Ist instant, on 
ali policies entitling the holder to participate in the profits of the 
Company’s business, and scrip wili be issued on the 10th Septem- 
ber to Pelicy- Holders for the amounts to which they are respec- 
o* entitied, and upen the same day SIX PER’‘QENT. I[N- 
St will be payable upon the outstanding scrip issued by 
the Company. 
The semi-annual Cash Tividend of SIX PER CENT. will be 
paid to the stockholders or their legal representatives, on and 
after Monday, 14th instant. 
New York, July 10, 18f2, 


This Company centinaes the business of INSURANCE on 
favorable terms. 

GEO. T. HOP# President. 
H. H. Lamport, Secretary. 
Crrus Peck, Astistant Secretary. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD CONN, 








as 


Incorporated 1819—Charter Perpetual. 


G. E. RIPLEY, President. 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Viee-Pres’t. L. J. HENDEE, Sec’y. 





New York Agency, No. 62 Wall street, 
JAMES A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Assers Jan. 1, 1862. 
Real Estate unincumbered ...............2.200-000 
Mortgage Bonds...............ccecsceesccccccccvce 
Hartford, New York, and other City Bonds ........ 
State Stocks, New Yor, Ohio, etc., at market value 
United States Stocks ($330,000) at market value.... 
Do Treasury Notes, 7 3-10 per cent..... so 
Hartford and New Haven, and other B.R. Stocks, at 
Maewinet WAUMA.» 600 cic 90.00\0 500000580 cnc cees0ee one 
Connecticut River Co., at market value ............ 
Bank Stocks, Hartford, New York, Boston, etc., at 
qnetiet WHINE 4 wipers ee severed cosctaceseppacese 815,750 00 
New York Life and Trust, and United States Trust 
Oo., at market value ...............sseeeeeee ~ 


$2,158,140 42 
Liabilities—Losses unadjusted and not due... ......$165,554 53 


Brooklyn Agency, No. 24 Court street.” 
A. B. DAVENPORT, Agent. 
HemMeE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 
OASE CAPITAL... 2200.06 bese ece shee +o 181,000,000 00 









ASSETS, Ist Jan. 1962............. weseseeeceeeeece 1,881,268 08 
“LAABILITIES «2. .200 ----as oo ee sectessccecece 66,000 48 | JOSEPH W. PAINE, Secretary. 
rT W. * 
‘auld: GEORGE W. PHILEIPS, Actuary. 
Balance ppeccccc cg secon 309s cescce ©, W. LAMBERT, M.D., Physician. 
and =~ see ae i j , 
worth at 715,900)... secs seepee 910,810 53} ‘WILLARD PARKER, M.D., Consv.lting Physician. 
of ~ =| ee Tyee 198,300 00 HENRY DAY, Attorney. 
B Lit sitosbvocbaseertecBeocscees woes «= 68,808 00 DANTEL LORD, Counsel. 
| State “asariket wae)... .-+-+: See eeeweweoee 35,661 S ; ' 
Bret onda (sd wats), “age oe t ote 
eC Ce eee eee eee ee I M. ; 
=! abe pee . —— 20,248 88 WILLD A BEAWNED, } Aurora, 
of Agents, and in course of trans- RENTON 8. OFIs, ° 
"al,000 60 hoa Binoe' =e TH | _”” General Agents, Ilinols and Iowa, 
; par SESE HEE ini _  F, 8. 8 DURAND, Yatlwaukes, Wis., 
beeper ge Sinai aee |, 7, BeRADBURY, Waterville, ae, 
| ‘Die Biekncaer on oewant 1th ¥. D, GHEFIN, General Agent, Indians, 
4 = wait? “ ~ é : - WW inliadogels. 4 
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A2BTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS, SELPHO’S’ 
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\ Granting that there are no moral objections to life assurance, 
are there net better ways of laying up for one’s family! Is it 
not better to invest ls a oe 2 1k eee nine phy 
or in stocks ? . 


Bere id no Boas what im either of these methods a tanatty | 
may be provided for. But it should be remembered that you 
fake upon yourself all the risksim such case, Your affsirs 
itiny become involved, and your property be taken fer debt, Your 
stocks and shares may fall in value, What are bank shares now 
worth in Charleston or Memphis? But a thousand dollars as 

sured upon your life cannot be taken for debt ; cannot be alien- { 
ated from your heirs ; and, if you have chesen your company 
discreetly, is subject te no commercial risks. It is as nearly sure 
ts anything earthly can well be. 


“ The question often asked is perhaps not less important than 
the preceding, viz.: ‘How shall we know what societies are 
sound and well managed?’ Justas you know what banks are 
good, and what bad—by inquiring, by using your common 
sense, Just as ycu find out a good doctor, a good lawyer, a good 
school, @ good hotel. Ask questions. Go to honest men who do 
know. - 

‘“* We have insured our own life in the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Company, and have thus been made better acquainted with 
its affairs than of others. We should select it again if we were 
to choose again.” 


ACTUAL CASES, SHOWING THE DANGER OF DELAY IN 
. ASSURING. 


A distinguished clergyman, professor, and author in one of our 
Southern cities, after some correspondence with the Equitable 
Society, decided to assure, and sent on his application in proper 
form for an assurance of $5,000. The application was approved, 
and the policy sent him by mail, with the request to him to remit 
the premium, After some weeks the policy was ectusned by him 
to the Society, with a letter, stating that he had been disappointed | 
in the receipt of funds, and that he should be compelled te defer 
the assurance, but only for a short time. We afterwards learned 
that he deposited this letter and policy in the post-office with his 
own hand, and on his return home ke took up a pistol lying on 
his table to examine it, when its accidental discharge killed him 
instantly. 


A clergyman from Long Island made application to the Equit- 
able Society for a policy of $5,000, Everything was completed 
except the payment of the premium, which he was then not quite 
gble to make. While waiting for funds, an accident suddenly de- 
prived him of life, and his family were left in very reduced cir- 
cumstances. 


A German, residing in the upper part of this city, was solicited 
to assure his life in the Equitable Society, After full considera- 
tion, seeing that an assurance was the only way in which he could’ 
make a sure provision for a dependent family, he decided to as- 
sure, and completed all the papers except the certificate of the 
medical examiner, whom he desired should examine him at his 
house, Circumstances prevented an examination for a week, at 
the end of which time the examiner ca'led at the German’s house 
and found that he was dead. 


PROMPTNESS IN PAYMENT OF LOSSES. 


Many are deterred from assuring their lives by the fear that, 
in the event of their death, their families will have great diffi- 
culty in obtaining the amount assured, To such the Equitable 
Society would say that it has paid many claims, and that at the 

of the present writing there is no claim unsettled, To prove 

promptness of the Society in paying losses, and to show the 

} utility of the system of Mije Assurance and the good accomplished 
by it, we subjoin the following copies of letters lately received : 


Hon. Wa. C, ALEXANDER, President : 


Dgax Sra: It is with great pleasure that I acknowledge the satis- 
factory settlement by your Society of the policy on the life of the 
late J. B, 8. It is due to you to say that, in his case, the assur- 
ance fas accomplished great good. Without it four children 
would have been nearly destitute and obliged to rely on the 
charity of frien¢s. With its aid they can be properly educated 
and prepared to encounter successfully the trials of life, and to 
attain to stations of usefulness and honor in the land. All this 
they owe to the kind forethought of their father, who at a small 
expense proeared for them the means of support and education. 
Tn his case the outlay hes been returned a hundredfold, Others 
may live longer and not be benefited so much ; but surely no 
right-feeling Christian man who could see the good actually 
accomplished in thiscase would hesita‘e to make that sure pro- 
vision for his family which a policy in your Society secures. 

Wishing success to your excellent institution, and hoping that 
many Will avail themselves cf its advantages, I am, 


New York, May 26, 1862, Isaac H, Brown. 


Gantiemen: Shortly after the death of my husband, the Secre- 
tary forwarded to me the blank forms and instructions how ‘te. 
proceed with my claim on the policy of insurance, and I was 
promptiy paid without unnecessary delay or trouble. The cis- 
cumstances attending were rather singular, and to me they seemed 
providential ; for, but just one year before my partner was taken 
away, he came in one day, and handed me the policy, saying, 
‘Here is a present for you.” I felt sad at the time, thinking this 
would be but a poor substitute for him. But I can assure you, 
that, although his loss has not been made up, yet I feel grateful te 
God that the dear departed one was thoughtful enough to use a 
smal! portion of his salary to procure from your Society that 
policy. For-had it not been for the assurance, I should have been 
thrown upon my friends with four children, the oldest bv.t six 


years old, with but little means of support. 
Truly yours, etc., p 
Louisa Gupey jLytv z. 
Canajoharie, May 26, 1962. 


OFFICERS, 


WM, ©. ALEXANDER, President. 
HENRY B, HYDE, Vice-President. 


LIFE ENSURANOE., gerne 
«« Whether regarded as a speculation, as an investment, or 
reversion; there ts nothing Whi ders suth's ptomeabie mut 2, 
cumulative return for even small sums Of money a: a Life Assur- 
pe yns tw nithing te tes sotei wetal srevil hiets agpecanis 
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’ A Sars or Aooounconurrn romano re ui 
Such a Company is the 


WASHINGTON. 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 98 BROADWAY, 


ance Company is mot the amount of its accumulations or asses 
simply, but the proportion these bear to the amount required to 
P' for all ite outstanding risks and liabititi By this test, 


tint the part of this are apportioned every three 
rartepating Ply. Heer teotlon on ones be ae. 
near as cow 





st in promoting the best success and 
toed of the — in performing their duties pemete 
and faithfully , in scrutinizing closely thes affairs of Com 
and in securing the most prudent, Ln wy and pro table 
its busi This gain to the "Policy: Holders 
more than counterbalances the small = of 1-S5th of the profits. 
THE CASH SYSTEM 


of paying Premiums was adopted by this ean Ae compe 4 herd 
only true method of payment in Life Insurance. The 
Systm is better for the Company than any other system, _— 
Sar better for those who are insured. If a Company reveives only 
Cash, its Assets are Cash, or what is readily copvertible into 
Cash, and its business is thus established upon an entirely secure 
basis. Under this system those who are iusared have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their heirs will receive af least the full 
amount guaranteed by their without deduction for a 
given to a Note Company through a long series of years. EF. 
rience is, after all, the true guide; and experience teaches 
those Companies both at home and abroad which are Soanesten 
upon the Caah System are the most successful and the most 
substantial. 

The Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, in his last anmusl repert, says: 

“ Premium Netes do not constitute Cash Assets, available for 
the general purposes of a me they aré practically mere 
offsets against the liability of a Company on the specific policy 
upon which the notes are tom in part payment of premium.” 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS 
IN REFERENCE TO THIS COMPANY. 


From The Independent of July 10. 


Wasnineton Lirz Imsunance Company —We have often, in 
these columns, to the subject of life insurance, and have 
taken pleasure in commending to the public several leading. insti- 
tutions. We have been in the dark ourselves, and have sowght, 
asa matter of personal interest, the information we have gtven 
to our readers. People want to know a:labout a life insuramce 
company, hew it is m » who its officers are, etc , before they 
will commence a series 0: investments which are to be continued 
yearly for life. To be suddenly informed, after placing coo- 

fidence in accompany, that you have neal swindled ow of your 
money, and that what you had long supposed was secured to your 
family has been lost, is not very ng. We prepose that 
our reacers shall not thus be deeeived. 

The Washington Life losurance Company of this city is worthy 
‘ of the name it bears. It is an institution 0: recent organization, 
; comparatively speaking, but it has won its way rapidly to great 
pvpularity, and is already in the very front rank of similar cor- 
porations Their business is done, as it should be, on the cash 
principle— being entirely opposed to the note system. It hasa 
rrarantee capital of $125.00, and over five doliars of assets for 
every dollar requixed to provide for all outstandiog risks, The 
intention of the Company from the start was to do a business on 
the safest and soundest principles, being sure that, in the end, it 
wou!d be more popular. reliable, and successfu). The resulte show 
that they have not made a miscalculation. Their lesses, thus far, 
have been very trifling, hardly worth mentioning, while the Com- 
pany has steadily increased its business and its strength, and is 
entirely worthy of the confidence it secured, 

The Board of Directors comprises forty-eight of the leading, 
: influential business men of th the city, all of whom are bona fide 
stockholders in the Company. Such names as Robert B. Min- 
tarn of Grinnell, turn & Co., John Caswell of John Caswell 
& Co., William H."Aspinwall of Bowland & Aspinwall, pemme 
Punnett. President of the Bank of America, A. A. Low of A. A. 
Low & Brothers, Frederica Tracy of Tracy, Irwin & Co.. and 
A. V. St ut, President of the Shoe and Leather Bank, and others 
ofa like stamp, are a guarantee that the interests of the Company 
andthe public will be fully 


From The N. Y. Insurance Monitor of J wne. 


Tus Wasurncton Lire Insurance Co. or New Yorx.—The 
Washington, located at No. 98 Broadway, sends its neat and 
handsome circular. It is a concise and poin document. It 

tells the whole story requisite for the informatiog of the publie, 
and fs every way satisfactory. 

Among other things it asks the following question: “ Did you 
ever think how small a sum of money you need to save, in order 
to leave your family comfortable in case of your death?” And it 
anewers that, at the age of 20, 35 cents a week will secure $1,000 ; 
at the age of 30, 44 cents ; at the age of 40, 61 cents; at the age 
of 50, 92 cents. isa good way of putting the matter practi- 
cally before the public mind. ‘‘ You can’t afford to spend this 
sum for the benefit of your family, and yet how many times this 
sum do you spend weekly for luxuries or trifles, which benefit 
only yourself ?’’ 

The Washington has been in business about two years, and has 
issued about 700 policies, insuring over two million dollars, upon 
well-selected lives, Scareely any risks have been taken outside 
of this state, and thoee have been so wisely chosen that the Vom- 
pany has had only two claims by death up to this time. Un- 
doubtedly it could have doubled or trebled the number of its poli- 
ciea, by pushing its business, right and lefc, in other etates ; but 
the managers have regarded such policy as dangerous, considering 
that by want of competent medical examiners in many places, as 
also ether causes, the basiness so attained, though it might in- 
crease the number of policies, and evidence a rapia growth, would 
eventually result to the disadvantage of the corporation. 

It should also be noticed that the Washington hes not endea- 
vored to extend its business by taking notes for premiums—being, 
in. faet, entirely opposed to the note system. 

It has a regular semi-annual dividend of 33 per cent. to 
ite stockholders, frem the beginning to thistime. Nothing, how- 
ever, has been lost to the policy-holders through thee stock 
dividends, because the investments of the Company have not only 
earned nearly the sum paid out ion dtvidends, but have already 
advanced over the cost price some nine to ten thousand dollars. 
Tne Directors of this Company are men of the highest character 
‘and standing, and are noted for honor and integrity in all their 
‘eealings. 


From The Phila, Com, and Ins. Journal of June. 


Tae WASHINGTON Lire InsvRaNcea Company OF TRE Crtr or New 
» Yorx.—In former articles we have commented upon the amount 
of business done, and the com tae progress of the younger 
Offices. None of them seem to be in a more thoroughly sound and 
’ promising condition tham the ge me Others have done 

more business, but the Washington, during the two years of its 
existence, has been aiming for quality rather than quantity of 
business, with a view teestablish first and woellln ya, oer wer And 
claim to respect and confidence, with a view to more active future 
efforts. Hence its extraordinary exemption from lesses—$5,000 
only having been incwrred during the year, The Washington, 
during the year 1861, gained largely in the number and amount 
0! its policies, with a strictly cash business ; while the losses and 
expevses have been below the average of other offices, Its ageand 
the times considered, it must be cheerfully admisted that it has 
done well, very well, and that it gives promise of & useful, profic- 
able, and honorable future. 


! 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


CYRUS CURTISS............- PRESIDENT. 
CLEAYTON NEWBOLD.......Viceu-Prestnans. 


ROBERT B, MINTURN........ nee Minturn & Oo. 
GEORGE arta P) Peeeer Late N wet Ss Griswold, 
LAND G,. MITCHELL...... R. G, Mi 


RO L 
FREDERICK G. FOSTER...... Late Foster & Elliot 
4 
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FRANKLIN F. RANDOLPH, . .Randolph & S res. 
FREDERICK W. MACY....... retary Goodhue Fire Ins. Ca, 
HENRY SWIFT............-.. Henry Swift & 
DAVID A. WOOD...........-+« Late Weod, T: son & Ce. 
FREDERICK TRACY....-.... Tracy, Irwin & Co. 
WILLIAM H. hares WALL.,... Late Howlands & Aspinwall, 
HENRY W. PECK............ No. 130 Front street. 
GEORGE N. lawaEnce ON No. 172 Pearl street. 
THOMAS H. FAiLE..........- Late Edward G, Faile & Ca, 
LEWIS F. BATTELULE........ Battelle & Renwick. 

JAMES = SS. 50. dd De Bark of America. 
LEVI P. MORTON............ L. P. Morten & Oo. 
EFFINGHAM TOWNEND, 


.. Van te 2 Sozaeant & Go. 
7 artes, 24 
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GUSTAV "SCHWAB Jens ognaeue Oelrichs & Co, ite 
WELLINGTON CLAPP....... Clap oe 
M TRIMBLE.......... No, 4% Broad st 
LEOPOLD BIE RWIRTH. foigan bs Pesident Orion Mis Mut, Ins. Ca. 
eT ek 
igthhe man 
DAVID WAGSTAFF.......... iB Ww. & Vv fe 
ABRAHAM BININGER.......4. Bininger & Co. 
JAMES THOMSOWN...... .... F & 
THOMAS A, PATTESON . J. A. & T, A. Patteson, 
ROBERT H. BERDELL No. 32 Front street. 
JOHN G. VOSE....... .. No. 8 Pine street. 
Lr H. Woop. .. No. 55 Worth street. 
W.A _ + No. 98 Beveesre. 
JEREMIAH C. GARTHWAITE. Newark, W. 
FREDERICK. WOOD........ ‘oe 
Hp LT CROSWELL....New Ct. | 
MITCHELL....- Hadson, N. ¥. 
THOMAS B. FITCH voeee - . Byracuse, N.Y. 
CLEAYTON N& BOLD. vv 
W. A. “Je , 
GEO. T. ELLIOT, Ja, M.D, F 
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PORCELAIN COMBINATION 
PRESERVE JAR. 


Call @@d see the article at 
No, 49 FULTOM STREET, 


where I have removed from No. 22 John street. : ’ 
This grticle is NEAT, CHEAP, and DURABLE, bois Potoelaia 
lined. You purchase only once, as they will last for ever, and are 
WARRANTED to keep Fruit, Tomatoes, etc., ete., perfectly, ot the 
money returned. 
SILVER-PLATED, 
GO@DS in Tea Sets. 
FORKS, SPOONS, ICE PITCHERS, etc., etc., by 
W. S. MURRAY, 
No. 49 Fulton street, . 


GRANVILLE (0 HIO) FEMALE COLLEGE, = — 
Send your daughter to Granville Female College. 
gy ae 9 advantages of the he yey order. her, ee 


veh “Andves WP P. eek 


_— 


BRITANNIA, AND ROLLED METAL 





A. M. Granville, ng ©o., 


Woonennc Seat 

an Fall Term of this Institution ‘will commence Au 
Thorough instructions given in Common aad Higher 

Fagin a ey oo Lay ey nar ching. ——_ Studenta 

preparing for college, or for te will receive 

tention, Ser further particulars Tiiveen a. 0. BOPEING, 

Principal, & South Woodstock, Conn. 


Pp. P. P. P. 


PEARCY’S PATENT PILES PIPE. 


SIMPLE, CLEANLY, AND EFTECTIVE, 








The ONLY INSTRUMENT for the SAP and PERFECT?’ 
INTERNAL APPLICATION of curative, sedative, and ‘lubrt- 
eating Ointments. GLASS instruments fréquently BREA; 
rendering a surgical operation necessary. METAL corrodés—~ 
becomes’ foul—and POISONS the diseased parts. But the” 
PILES PIPE, MADE OF HARD RUBDER, 
is unattended by any of these OBJECTIONS. Is is durable, 
eleanly, never gets out of order. It is for the comvenient use 
of PATIENTS THEMSELVES. Its insertion is EASY, causing 
NO PAIN +0 the terribly sensitive parts with whicl {6 comes 
in contact. It THOROUGHLY DISTRIBUTES the OINTMENT, 
and PREVENTING ALL WASTE, It effects a SPREDY OURE, 
It puts an’ end to 

SLEEPLESS NIGHTS AND WRETCHED DAYWS. 
It can be carried in the POCKET, charged with Oimtment. 


I> has met with the entire APPROVAL of every PHYSPOIAN 
torw hom it has been submitted. 


ARMY OFFICERS and those compelled to be much im the 
SADDLE, will find the PILES PIPE INVALUABLE. 


PEARCY’S PILES OINTMENT. 
The BEST medicament yet compounded for the cure of © 
THE PILES AND KINDRED DISEASES. 

By ite use the: PAIN is AT ONCE RELIEVED, the IN-* 
FLAMMATION. allayed, the ITCAING entirely STOPPED, and’ 
by its thorough use the 

DISEASES ULTIMATELY CURED, 
Both PIPE and OINTMENT may be had of all Druggists, 
THOMAS W. BEACH, Sole Agent, 

_____ No 36 Beckman st., corner William, New York. — 

CLARET WINES AND COGNAC BRANDIES 


FOR MEDICINAL USE, 


From Messras PAUL DH CONINCK, MONOD & GUMRAUD of 
Bosdeaus, France. 
Warranted -striotly pure. For sale by 
I. MARC MARTIN, Importer, 
No 203 Pearl street, New York. 





(CLOTHENG. 


Our assortment of SPRING aad’ SUMMER CLOTHING, 
ReaDY-MADE, OB MADE To OxDeR, i@ unsurpassed by any for 
Quarry, Stra; or Pzica. 

We have the largest variety of BOYS’ CLOTHING in this sec- 
tion of the city, Please favor us with a call. 

WILLIAM WADE, 
Nos, 423 and 425 Hudson st,, 
Corner Leroy st., N. Y. 





[MPORTANT.— 


Send all. Money. and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEWS 
Express, No..74:Broadway, as they have U. 8. Government per- 
mission to-forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washingtea, . 
Sandy Hook, Baltimovs, Frederiek City, Port Royal, and ethec,, 
points, forhalf rates. Their Express is the oldest in the United. 
Btates. 

Their Great Eastern gnd Philadelphia Expresses sent as for- 
merly. 

They connect with ail Expresses throughout the Union, Mark, 
packages.care of BARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


ry! HE: OLDEST AND BESTi 





DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE’S 


“TIP-TOP” 


GOLD PENS, 


audvevery desirable style of 
GOLD AND SILVER PENCIL CASES, 
PEN HOLDERS, rre., 
‘fm the mapket, Points unequaled and guaranteed. For) saleby, 
j the trade throughout fhe country. 
} D. T. WARREN & CA, 
Successors to DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE, 


No. 4 Maiden lane, New, York. 
THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


NO. 260 GREENWICH 8T., COR, MURRAY 8f., 
Is now selling Tea at 50 Ceats worth 75 Centa; Coftpe at 29, Cente 
worth 25 Cents ; Choice Dairy Butter at 16 Cents worth 20 Cente ; 
Hams at 7 Cents worth 1 Cents. 

No profit charged te the dependents of these who go forth to aug- 
tain the Government and uphold the henor and dignity of the 
Sars and Stripes. 

Out this out and bring it along. 

THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


No, 260 Greenwich street. 








HITE LEAD. 


BROOKLYN WHITE LEAD COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1625. 
One of the oldest and most extensive establishments ip the 
country for 
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"And, like ameagle, cleave the yielding alr. 


Bave that 


Phen gave a bound that made our pnlses thrill, © 
And in an instant slipped from earth to sky. — 

: ptainoaliAls were many prs Piss ada vy a 

And as we gazed, the speck in ether burned,— 
A-cloudiet lost in the dissolving blue. 


Just se the soul, as conscious of its birth, 
‘Strains at the cords that will not let it rise, 
Till, freed from thralidom. lo! it spurns the earth, 
And rushes, welcomed to the waiting skies. 
North Shore, Staten Island. 





“A CHRISTIAN’S RIGHT PLACE 
BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER. 


— 


~~ 

Iw a well-organized army, every man has his 
place. The mathematical head goes te the engineer 
eorps. ‘The medical skill and steady hand is 
astigned to the surgical department. The sharp- 
eyed man shall handle the Enfield rifle, and the 
well-taught graduate of West Point, and of a half- 
dozen hard-fought fields, receives the sword of the 
brigadier. He who has the most of Napoleon in 
him, soon fights his way to the supreme eommand. 
A Seott ora Halleck weuld not be more out of place 
im the ranks than would a Paul or an Apollos bein 
spending their precious time in teaching the chil- 
dren of a mission school to read the alphabet. Every 
man in his place, is 2s much the motto of the church 
as itis of the camp: the wrong place is well-nigh , 
as fatal as no place at all. . 

Now what is a Christian’s right place? Mani- 
festly itis the place that his Creator made him for, 
and trained him for. To mistake itis a misfortune; 
to desert it isa disgrace and acrime. The Bible 
answer te our question is given in these words, 
“ Having then gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given us, whether prophesy, let us prophesy 
accerding to the proportion of faith; or ministry, 
let us wait on our ministering ; or he that teacheth, 
en teaching ; or he that exhorteth, on exhortation ; 
he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity ; he 
that ruleth, with diligence ; he that showeth mercy, 
with eheerfulness.” The prineiple herelaid down 
is that every true Christian, after a candid, honest 
imspection of his ewn physical and mental and 
moral qualifications, should take the post of duty or 
the line of labor for which his gifts best fit him. 
But no man—no! not one, is to “ neglect the gift 
that is in” him. 

Some men were manifestly created for the palpit. 
Ged gave them clear heads, warm hearts, and 
strong lungs, a love of Jesus, and a love of saving 
souls. To possess these is to have a divine call for 
the ministry ; for such to stay out of the pulpit (if 
strong inclination draw them thitherward) is as 
grievous a mistake as it has been for hundreds ef 
ethers to enter the pulpit. mn és 

But because a man is not called te preach Jesus 
im the sacred desk, must he preach nowhere else? 
Is all the earnestness, and all the persuasive power, 
and all the hunger for souls, which a pious lawyer 
or a pious mechanic may possess, to run to waste? 
No! Let him tell his neighbor of the great salva- 
tion wherever he can find him—whether in the 
public meeting for conference, in the prayer-cifele, 
by the wayside or the fireside, in the sick-reom, or 
in whatever place God brings a soul within his 
reach. And how successfully this work may be 
done, let such men as Harlan Page, and Robert 
Haldane, and Cranfield, and the good Methodist 
Oarvosso, answer. Let the powerfal lay exhorta- 
tions heard in Fulton street answer. God is open- 
img a wide door for lay exhortation in our time. 
Brownlow North in Great Britain is proving what 
ean be achieved by a practical man throwing him- 
self upon practical men without any professional 
technicalities, and pouring Gospel trath into their 
hearts inthe everyday language oflife. This corps 
im Christ’s army will bear enlargement. They are 
ununiformed sharpshooters, stealing singly or in 
squads upon the enemy wherever a point is left 
expesed, or a straggler o@n be “ sighted.” 

What our churches sorely need is the develop- 

ment of the members. Too much is thrown upon 
the ministry. The church becomes Dr. Tyng’s 
ehurch, or Mr. Beecher’s church, or Mr. Barnes's 
ehurch, instead of being the people’s church, with 
these gifted men as its ministers. A pastor is 
expected to make three studied expesitions of Bible 
truth every week—to conduct the public devotions 
ef his. flock—to labor at the fireside, in the sick- 
yeom; andthe house of death. During our early 
ministry ‘we were called to do all these, and to 
superintend a Sunday-school and teach a Bible- 
elass besides. Now we love to work better than 
anything else—unless it be to see other people 
work. And no member of our church has any 
more right to turn over his spiritual labors on me 
than he has@o hand me his market-basket, or to 
ask me to eat and digest his dinner for him. He 
needs to do his Own work as much as the cause of 
Christ needs to have it done. .And when, in 
seasons of revival, the latent lay power of the 
ehurch is breught out, we see how much may 
be done by the Priscillas and Aquilas, by Onesi- 
pherus and by Lydia, and by the “faithful Persis” 
who labors in the Lord. The. church then is a 
hive without a drone, and the air is musical with 
returning bees bringing in their blessed spoil. 

A Christian who is keen for work-will soon find 
his right place. If he is “apt to teach ;” if he has 
the knack of breaking the truth up mto small 
morsels for children’s mouths, then he will soon 
seent his way into the Sabbath-school. Another 
ene has leisure and love of souls: to such an one 
tract-distribution. is a.welcome work. It requires 
enly health enough to walk, and Christian courtesy 
enoagh. to ialk aeceptably to the family visited 
‘with the Bible or the trast. It is not too much to 
say that; Harlan Page with his Gospel under his 
arm is equal to many. learned divine, with his 
ponderous columbiads aimed forty degrees above 
the hearts of the people. 

Here again is another whore “gift” is a melodi- 
ous Voice—that “mest excellent thing in woman,” 
and hardly less so in a man. A homely woman 
becomes beautiful while she is singing; and a 
melodiéus ‘voice’ will ‘outlive a plump form or 4 
resy complexion. Whoever ean sing belongs to 
God's great multitudinous choir. Whoever can 
sing, and will not sing, does not deserve aseat in’ 
ehureh, or the feastef agood sermon. They will 
be ashamed to sing in heaven if they were too 
imdelent or too fastidious to sing in the earthly 
temples of God's praise. fA’ } : 
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ifteations to exhort, er to teach in the Sabbath- 
achéolk; ‘he*had no gold to give, and no x 
skill to sing the praise of his Redeemer. But he 
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TALKS ABOUT 
BY DIO LEWIS, MLD. 
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} | Tun other day 1 met-an intelli dial man; 

st returned fromt Port Royal. He had lived mach 

hot’ climates.”°"The health’ of our army deeply | 
him. 


terested hit > Grpeppl apne 98 their, way te 
e Seuth hed “ How can we preserve 
health durifig the sammer?” ..J listened with 

e deepest interest to-his reply, and believing it 

full ef sound practical’ wisdom, and spplicable te 
this latitude during the present heated term, I give 
it publicity. CAAWOT BOIFLGOMMOT A wo tisti3 & 

_ The doetor said, I will give you a few rales, 
which, faithfully observed, will protect you against 
the fevers, dysentery,’ ef hot 
«Ast. t touch a of aleobolic stimulus, and 
aveid thé excessive ake iée water. 

* 2d. Eat very little ‘or no meat, but use freely 
eoarse bread and the fruits of the country. Tea 
and eoffee may be drunk in small quantities, if 
made quite weak. ~ 

| 3d. Bathe all over, atdeast once a day ; sleep in 
well-ventilated apartments ; retire early, and sleep 
long, Straw makes’ the ‘best bed. It is not well 
to sleep in the same garment, next the skin, which 
has been worn during the day. 

4th. And most important of all, sear woolen next 

e. skin! It may be hard to learn; you may, at 

it, be obliged to provide yourself with very thin, 
soft flannel, but you mustpersevere. If symptoms 
of bowel disease appear, wrap an extra piece of 
flannel around the bowels. 
5th. You must keep up your exercise. Although 
it ®may increase your discomfort for the moment, it 
will greatly enhance your power to resist the heat. 
The farmer im the harvest field suffers much less 
than the fine lady in her parlor, although his tem- 
perature may be thirty degrees higher. Brisk 
exercise of the right kind and amouat is a wonder- 
ful protector against the influence of heat. No 
one so surely falls a victim to a hot climate as he 
who lives high, drinks brandy, and sits constantly 
in the shade, fanning himeelf. r 
When you reach the South, any number of per- 
sons will laugh at this advice, and urge you to 
drink brandy and keep quiet. They will tell you, 
“Tt will never do, sir, we have been here for years 
and know all aboutit. The waterisbad,and will 
kill you; you must put in the brandy.” ~ Just ask 
them if the brandy removes or neutralizes the poison 
in the water? Ask them if the deleterious ingre- 
dients in the water are not all there, just the same, 
and the brandy is not simply an added mischief? 
But what will trouble them more ; ask them if they 
ever tried the other plan. I am sure they will 
eonfess they never have. And then, so far as the 
argument is.concerned, you will have them on the 
hip, if you bring forward the facts found in a 
report to the English Parliament from the military 
authorities in India, proving abundantly and most 
conclusively that alcoholic stimulus is a great 
enemy to the health of the army. Althongh the 
soldiers used it in small quantities, it invariably 
preved very mischievous. The regiments that 
abstained altegether, almost immediately reduced 
their-cases of fever and dysentery more than fifty 
per cent. The total abstinence regiments ceuld 
entirely outdo the drinkers in a fatiguing march. 

I will add that I have no doubt the health ef 

our armyeis seriously compromised by the spirit 
rations. I know several intelligent medieal men 
who advised the moderate use of brandy during the 
cholera season of °49, but strictly prohibited such 
indulgence during ’51. The experience of a single 
season had fully satisfied them that brandy was a 
poison, even in hot weather. 
I hope the judgment is not severe ; but I honestly 
believe that a love for brandy, a slavish acquies- 
cence in a fashionable vice, or physiological igne- 
rance, is the origin of all the brandy prescriptions 
in hot weather or for hot climates. 
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MY SHADOW’S STATURE. 


‘Wuenr'rr in morning air I walk abr 
Breasting upon the hills the buoyant wind, 
Up from the vale my shadow climbs behind, 
An earth-born giant climbing toward his God. 
Against the sun on hights before untrod, 
Large, vaguely glorified, but undefined, 
Far in the vale and misty meadow blind, 
I see my ghostly stature slowly plod. 
“O stature of my shade,” I muse and sigh, 
“How great art thou, how small am I the while.” 
Then the vague giant answers blandly, “ True; 
But though thou’rt small, thy head is in the sky, 
Crowned with the sun, and all the heaven’s smile : 
My head is in the shade, and valley too.” 
Joun J. Piars. 


THE MISSIONARY AND THE COACHMAN. 
BY REV. DR. MALAN OF SWITZERLAND. 





{Translated from the French for The Independent.] 


WE were about to visit some evangelical stations, 
and our carriages, leaving a great city, were direct- 
ing themselves toward a distant village. I placed 
myself designedly beside one of the coachmen ; and 
assoon as we had left the streets of the city, I 
asked him if all was happy and quiet in his soul. 

His replies were those of a man personally a 
stranger to heavenly things. He was ignorant of 
Christianity, and even the thought of the true God 
had never entered his heart, though frank and 
amiable. 

“Why sheuld I not be happy, sir?” said he to 
me. “I have now been in the service of one 
family twenty-five years. I remember the birth of 
those who are now my employers. Ah! you 
should have seen their father! And their mother, 
what a lady she was! Well! to return to myself, 
I have been—lI say it frankly—-an honest and 
faithful servant; careful and steady in my business. 
I have never wronged any one te the value of a 
single cent; and so no one finds fault with me. 
This has been my lot, sir; it is as good as any; 
and God, I think, must be satisfied. Am I right er 
wrong?” 

The Missionary.—Did you never hear that this 





. 


good God sent inte the world his son Jesus Christ ? 

The Coachman.—Oh, yes! - You mean that God 
himself was crucified for us! There are not many 
nowadays who would devote themselves as he 
did! 

The Missionary.—And you know, perhaps, that 
the Son of Ged came from heaven to save the souls 
of men? 

The Coachman.—Certainly ; since he was sus- 
pended on a cross, and shed his blood there, as the 
Catechism says. 

The Missionary,—But did you never understand 
that in order that there might be a Savior, there 
must be lost men ; for who would save a thing or 
a man unless there was a necessity for it? A 
surety would not pay the debt of ene who owed 
nothing. ‘ 

The Coachman.—That is plain enough. 1 must 
have nothing or less than nothing, in order that my 
friend should become responsible for me. 

| The Missionary.—Yes, doubtless. This is the 
reason why, on the one hand, it was as a Savior 
| that the Son of God eame down from heaven ; and, 
the other hand, if he is God, that is te say, in- 
itely great, it is clear that the debt he eame to 
pay must have been great: for God would not eome 
for a little thing. : 
| The Coachman.—That is clear as the day. For 
example, the king would not treuble himself to pay 
enty cents, if] ewed them. If he were to pay, 

e sum must be a one. 

The 5 —Well, then! since this Savior, 
all-powerful, an sed of all wealth, came 

himself from heaven—thisk of it! miumerLr!—and 


re earnestness and Bible-richness ve, not gold, silver, diamonds, castles, citios, but 
vor in prayer. Thal good od tant sino | mself; yes, his infinite and his infinite 


more than ene evening meeting from 
Srouth ‘fad @reariness. A eased’ git war iat? 
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ThnY ch!” exclaimed the ‘coae applying 

the whip to one of his horses, “I had not thought 

The dor yah had 

7 r . 

looked ME GSE Tie aie ve li ; and 

especially thought only of your honesty in the 

sight of men ; and because the commissary of police 

nething to say agaitist'you, You thought heaven 
would be opened to you, and God your friend. 

The Coachman.—You are not far from right. I 

» indeed, that I was: a sinner, but I also 

trusted in the goodness of God, who is goodness 
itself. Was I wrong? : 


esas Mk Bia" pooduuan WU havaag Weebtet 
ae je tata not that we ¢ reject hicn. . 


The Missionary.—But he who says I have no 
henest I can go te - Jag mye — 
reject the Savior, hy expecially the atinite Savior. 
sy der ms : io7 

4 Misstonary.—Ah, my friend, you have been 
am unbeliever, as to the Savior; yer that not | 
maliciously, but through the great ignorance in 
which you have been up to this day. 

_The Coachman.—! have never been taught bet- 
ter, and what Ihave said was in good faith, I 
assure you. ; ; 

The Missionary.—Use the same faith in under- 
standing and believing that since God has given us 
such a Savior;to wit; his own Son, our debt, which 
meens our sin, must. be considerable. And since 
such is the case with you, as with myself, and 
every other man, believe in this almighty Savior, 
as you believe in a surety who comes to'pay your 


evel 


deb 

The Coachman.—I begin to see more clearly. 
You say then, sir, that I am not worthy of myself 
to appear before God; but that the Savior must be 
responsible forme? Is that so? 

‘The Missionary.—That is so ; and let me illus- 
trate it by a comparison. The king, I will suppose, 
has caused. it to be published throughout the city 
we are leaving, and all the neighboring eountry, 
that no one shail enter this city except through one 
particular gate; and that, besides, no one shai! pass 
through this gate, unless he has over his shoulders 
the reyal mantle, which is, for this purpose, depos- 
ited at the said gate of the city,so that each passen- 
ger may take it and wear it freely. 

You, my friend, arrive .at. this gate, and wish to 
enter. You cannot pass! cry the guards, and, as 
you persist, they present their bayonets. But, say 
you, look at my eoat and all my clothes! Are they 
net clean enough? Do-you, see.asingle hole in 
them? Is there a stitch or a button lacking? 
Very well! very well! say the guards; but no one 
can enter unless he has on the royal mantle. There 
itis! Take it and place it upon your shoulders! 
You do this, at last, and as soon as yeu have put it 
on, the guards present arms, and the trumpets 
sound before you in the streets. Do you under- 
stand,? 

The Coachman.—yYes, yes, I see my fault, my 
great error. That is to say, I must, if I would go 
te heaven, depend, not upen myself, but upon God, 
whe died on the cross forme. Ah! that changes 
the aspect of affairs. It is am entirely new idea te 
me. 

—I then gave this man various instructions on the 
work of the Savior, on the nature of sin, on the law 
of God, and en the work ef the Hely Spirit in man’s 
heart. He replied to me with much intelligence ; 
and if I may judge of what he felt by his remarks, 
I have reason to think that a ray of celestial light 
had penetrated this heart. I alse gave him two 
tracts, that he might have them read to him by one 
of his children, as he could not himself read; and 
when I left him, I advised him to procure a Bible, 
to have it read to him as often as he eould, and 
epecally to submit his heart to God. 

is conversation lasted all the way from the 
eity to the first station, where we arrived at noon. 

I have never seen the eoachman since. I do not 
therefore know, positively, what im ion his 
soul received from our conversation ; but I hope it 
was not in vain that the voice of the Lord spoke to 
him, and that this soul can now repeat those beau- 
tiful and glorious words of the prophet: 

“I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall 
be joyful in my God; for he hath clothed me with 
the garments x Avesreereg he hath covered me with 
the robe of righteousness.” Isaiah li. 10. 





THE STORY OF LITTLE PATCHY. 
FOR BOYS TO READ AND PROFIT BY. 


“ How are yeu, little Patchy?” exelaimed Wil- 
liam Brooks, a tall, well-dressed boy, as one of his 
echoolmates, with large patches on the knees of his 
trowsers, came into the yard. “Cloth is eheap 
down your way,isn’tit? Your motherseems very 
liberal in the quantity she has stuck on your knees. 
Come, Tim,” he continued, turning toward another 
well-dressed boy, “let us see if Patchy’s mother 
hasn’t used glue on his pants, for I don’t believe 
she can sew as nicely as that.” 

The twe boys started toward the trembling child. 
“You sha’n’t tear my clothes!” hecried,as William 
caught his fingers under the edge of one of the 
patches, “for mether sat up half the night to mend 
them, and I'll tell the teacher if you don't let me 
alone.” 

“Tell the teacher, will yeu! I should like te 
see you telling of me. My father would tip you 
and your mother out of his shanty before you eould 
say Jack Robinson, if you did sueh a thing as that. 
Now, go and tell,” he eontinued, as he ripped one 
of the patches nearly off, leaving Samuel Ward's 
bare knee exposed. 

Samuel, instead of telling the teasher as he had 
threatened, turned toward home, with the tears 
running dowrf his rosy cheeks. 

“ Here, Sam. Patch, why don’t you tell?” Wil- 
liam added, as he followed behind Samuel. “ Ah! 
I knew you wouldn’t dare do it. You’d find that 
shanty a more comfortable place to sleep in to-night 
than the street, so you’d better trot heme and get 
your mother to mend your clothes; or, if you like 
it better, you can call at our kitchen door and ask 
Bridget to go to the rag-bag and get you one of my 
old suits, and then it won’t eost your mother se 
much for patches.” 

Samuel was neturally an amiable boy, but this 
was too much for his good-nature to bear; he 
turned suddenly toward William, with his face 
flushed with anger, and exclaimed, “ You're an 
ugly, wicked bey, Bill, and when I’m big enough 
1’ll give you a good whipping for this! Yes, I’lide 
it, if I live to be a man!” 

“ Why, Patehy, dear, you're really getting smart,” 
he returned, in a sneering tone,“1 think we must 
put you in captain of ourcompany. Boys,” he con- 
tinued, turning toward those who had fellowed 
him, “let us give three oheers for Patchy.” 

The air rang with the shouts of half-a-dozen 
boys while Samuel was hastening toward-home, 
holding up the patch so that he might hide his 
naked knee. 

‘Samuel Ward was the only child of his widowed 
mother, She lived in a little cottage, owned by 
William Brooks's father, and situated on the out- 
skirts of his farm, and supported herself and child 
by doing washing and ironing for the vill 
She could earn but little, sad was ingly 
obliged te eeonomize closely in order to supply her-_ 
a me _ = the a necessaries otife. 

amuel at this time was eleven ages 
his mother worked on, hoping thet in ——_ 
he would partially support himself and eventaslly ‘ 
be able to render her some assistance. He: was &-1 
sensitive boy, and it often required all the 
he could summon to go to school with his thiede : 
bare elothes and naked feet; but Nie mater , 
to tell him, if he got his lessens and mperd 
his teacher, it was more -to his eredit than t be 
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as usual. 

home, feeling unusually y> his patches 
looked not Binh ce hie n he started. 
fer school. The next day, however, William began 
vexing him by,calling him all kinds of, comical 
nemes to make the boys Jaugh. Samuel bore his 
‘wied for his 
mother’s sake to control his temper, though at 
times it was rather hard work. The only retalia- 
tion he ever offered ‘was threat of what he would 
do when he grew to béa big boy: Forthis William 
called him a coward, and dared to strike 


¢ounted for,'a dition expression With ‘the family 
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| One afternooti;"fate in the autumn, I ‘stood by the 

Window with,.my, brother, watching..the trees as 
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strike, though he was strongly tempt 
and be lived te rejoice that he so mar 
this temptation. 


Ten years passed away, and Samuel, during the 
time, by andustry and perseverance, had gradually 
risen step after step, until he was a clerk; with a 
ealary sv ficient to support himself and his mother 
comfortably. and able to make a respectable ap- 
pesrance in the world. 

William Brooks, during the time, had been 
admitted as a partner in his father's large mercan- 
tile. establishment, and the firm of Brooks & Co- 
did the largest wholesale dry-goods business 
of any house in the city. William, however, 
was of bat little consequence/in the firm; 
he merely had the name of doing business, 
while his father and his elerks did the work. 
He had no inducement to work, for his father 
supplied all his wants, and he consequently 
valued money but little more than the air he 
breathed. While Samuel, éarly and late, was 
pering over leng pages of. accounts, happy in the 
thought that he was able to support his mother, and 
stimulated to still further exertion by the hope 
that eventually he should have the means to pur- 
ehase her a home, William was riding about the 
country, negleeting his business, driving fast horses, 
and wasting his money by betting on their speed. 
_ the two young men started onthe journey of 
e. 


Ten years more passed away. During this time, 
William’s father died, and the care of the business 
fell upon the sen, and with the help of the weil- 
trained and faithful clerks his father left behind, 
his business went on apparently suceessful for 
some years. But when the great financial erisis 
ef 1857 eame upen the commercial world, with 
scarcely a day’s warning, William found he must 
sink with the rest. The banks refused to discount 
his notes, and he could raise no money on either 
his real estate er personal property. It fell like a 
terrible blow upon him, when he realized that the 
property his father had spent a lifetime in aceumu- 
lating must all be sacrificed to meet a nete of only 
a few thousand dollars. aten 

The morning after the papers 
his failure, he sat in his effice a completely sub- 
dued man. He looked back upon his past life, and 
plainly saw wherein he had erred. He had wasted 
his time and money, and had lived to no. purpose 
whatever but pleasure, when he mig 
have secured a knowledge of business during these 
misepent years. Now he hed nothing to fall back 
upon, and bitterly did he regret his folly, As he 
sat there ‘with a pale, anxious countenanee, the 
door opened, and a stranger entered. 

“ This is Mr. Brooks, is it not?” he asked as he 
came toward the desk where William sat. 

“It is,” he replied, looking up, expecting to see 
one of his creditors. 

“ Willigm Brooks ?” 

.“ Thatrs my name.” 

“You stopped payment, I saw by yesterday's 
papers,” the stranger continued, as he took an 
Offered seat. 

“ Yee,” he sadly replied, “all my property must 
be sacrificed to meet a note of only a few thousand.” 

“How mueh do you need to meet your present 
payment ?” 

“ Six thousand dollars to-day would save me.” 

‘“ What seeurity can you give ?” 

A ray of hope lighted up William’s countenanee 
as he replied, “Security on the best real estate in 
the city— worth four times that amount. Have 
you any idea where the money ean be raised ?” 

“T think I ean secommedate yeu. Seeing a 
notice ef your suspension, and having money I 
wished to invest, I have traveled over fifty miles 
this merning im erder te help you out ef your 
troubles.” 

“To whom am I indebted fer this act of kind- 
ness?” he exclaimed, as he passionately grasped 
the stranger’s hand. - 

“ You do not remember me ; but we were sehool- 
fellows twenty years ago; my name is Ward— 
Samuel Ward.” 

“Samuel Ward,” he repeated, “the name has 
gone from me. "Tis strange I should forget so true 
and faithful a friend.” 

“You have not fergetten Little Patchy, have 
you, who used to go to the aeademy in Breokdale, 
and how the boys used to tease him and laugh at 
the great patches on his clothes, and he used to 
run erying home te his poormother? Atany rate, 
Patehy remembers you. I used then to think, if I 
lived to be a man, I would have my revenge ; but 
manhood has changed my feelings; and when | 
saw the notice of your failure, I concluded the best 
punishment I could give you, aud the one you 
would be the most likely to remember, and at the 
same time afford me the most satisfaction, would 
be to lend you a helping hand in the midst of your 
misfortunes.” 

“This is too much for me,” William returned, 
his eyes filling: with tears; “it is truly heaping 
coals of fire upon my head; but I trast,” he con- 
tinued, in a tremulous voice, “that I never shall 
forget the lesson this noble act teaches me, that the 
most effectual punishment you can give an enemy, 
is to return good for evil.” 

“Yes, and if you have children,” Samuel added, 
“teach them to treat kindly the poor and despised ; 
warm and generous hearts beat as often beneath a 
threadbare coat as beneath the finest broadeloth. 
If what I have done this morning causes One of our 
worthy poor to be more kindly considered, 1 shall 
be well repiid for ali my trouble.” 

A few hours after, William received his money, 
and Samuel his mortgage, and from that coy ery, 
have been warm and faithful friends ; and William, 
through Samuel’s influence, has become a wiser 
and a better man. 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S CAPS. 


4 TRUB STORY FOR THE CHILDREN. 


In a beautiful home in dear New England dwells 
the beloved Grandmother of whom I write. More 
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eeming to grow larger a8 we watched it. 
At last we called the aunts and.Grandnidther to 


elfmb the tree, and then 
; we'shall ‘kiiow:” ‘So out he ran, and slowly but 
surely he drew himself up the tali-slender trunk, 
and reaching the branches, he carefully dislodged a 
white bunch to. which the streamer seemed to be 
attached, and placing it inside his jacket he began 
his descent. It was but the work of a moment to 
slide to the ground, and in another moment he was 
surrounded by an eager group, all wondering what 
he had found—Grandmother with spectacles and 
knitting-work as interested as any one. 

One look explained a long mystery; and with 
united voices we exclaimed, ‘‘’ Tis Grandma’s caps 
at Jast !’—and sure enough, there, in the shape of 
the nicest of all robins’ nesis, was the lace so long 
missing. The crown pieces were just the things 
for the bottom, and the top pieces were laid around 
the sider, while the bit of white which had attracted 
our notice was but an end of the border, which 
with great care and dexterity was woven in for a 
kind of finishing ‘touch to the whole. Slender twigs 
énd bits of straw were 
—making @ really elegant and fanciful home for. 
tome ambitious robin, who had spent the summer in 
happy possession, with no idea that his property 
would be seized and appropriated so soon after his 
departure. 

ith great care the lace border was detached 
from the nest, and though unfitted for use, it was 
distributed for relies, a piece to each, and it -was the 
sight of the bit in my mother’s possession whicli 
brought baek the incident to my mind. 
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GOING HOME. 
A CHILD'S POEM. 

“Wii. you come with me, my pretty ene ?” 

I asked a little child,— 
“Will you come with me and gather flowers?” 

She looked on me and smiled. 
Then, in a low, sweet, gentle yeiee, 

She said, “ I cannot come, 


I must not leave this narrow path, 
For I am going home.” 


“ But will you not?” I asked again ; 
“The sun is shining bright, 

And you might twine a lily-wreath 
Toc home at night; 

And I covld show you pleasant things 
If you would only come :” 

But still she answered as before, 

} “Wo; I am going home.” 


“ But loek, my child: the fields are R, 
| And ‘neath the leafy trees i 


Does it not hurt your tender feet 
This stony path to tread?” 

“Sometimes; but I am going home!” 
Once more she sweetly said. 


“ My father bade me keep this path, 
Nor ever turn aside ; 

The road which leads away from him 
Is very smooth and wide ; 

The fields are fresh, and cool, and green ; 
Pleasant the shady trees; 

But those around my own dear home 
Are lovelier far than these. 


“I must not loiter on the road, 
For I have far to go; 

And I should like to reach the door 
Befere the sun is low. 

I must not stay; but will you not= 
Oh, will you not ceme too? 

My home is very beautiful, 
And there is reom for you.” 


I took her little hand in mine ; 
Together we went on; 
Brighter and brighter o’er our path 
The blessed sunbeams shone. 
At length we saw the distant towers, 
But ere we reached the gate, 
The child outstripped my lingering feet, 
Too overjoyed to wait. 
And, as she turned her radiant face 
Once more to bid me come, 
IT heard a ehorus of glad songs, 
A burst of “ Welcome Home !” r 
—Friends’ Review. 





A PRISONER’S PETITION TO NAPOLEON. 
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ing that this part of my work among this people ie 
Witlt tearful interest I retrace my steps in thie 


trust in him! 
them to remember their Creator in the days of 
youth, and so spend their lives in the service ef . 
God, s& to win his approbation and reach heaven! . 
All this, and everything else pertaining to my 
ministry among the young, is to be revived at 
the judgment-seat of Christ. I tremble and confess: 
my shortcomings in view of the faet that “the 
fire shall try this part of my work of what sort it 
is.” And yet, in looking over the names of those 
who have professed their love to Christ, [am 1 

to indulge the hope, that even that severe fire 

not prove this part of my work to be altogether 
worthless. I confidently expect to meet some now 
in glory, who will not forget the scenes in 

their pastor sought their salvation. Some of these 
children have ‘already died, and rest im hope ; and 
others will get home by-and-by. I sometimes 
think that one of my greatest joys in heaven 

be to meet these young people whom God has pem 
Initted me to assist in training. 





MACAULAY. 


Dr. Mitman, in his Memoir of the late Lord 
Macaulay, just published, alluding to his parlm- 
mentary career and love of letters, says: “ : 
throughout this period of his life, the great inward. 
struggle was going on within his mind between the 
ambition of publie usefulness, of parliamentary and 
official distinction, and ‘he love of letters, which 
will rarely brook a rivei on the throne, the still 
higher ambition, as he thought, of adding some 
great work to the treasures of English thought and 
English literature. ‘In the office at Whitehall, or 
the Horse Guards, on the benches of the House ef 
Commons, amid the applauses or admiring silence ef 


his books. He yearned for a place not so much 


famous statesmen of the land—the Chathams, 
Burkes, Foxes—as among the immortal writers in 
verse and ‘prose—the Miltons, Clarendéns, Addi~ 
sons, Gibbons... 
was that vast expanding world throughout which 
the English language is spoken ; the fame, that 
which will only die with the death of English let- 
ters. Throughout the whole time of hie absence 
from England, on his voyage to India and on his 
return, in Indie, so far as leisure would allow, and 
during his Gelemesiary and official earcer, he was 
still, with his indefatigable industry, heaping up 
stores of knowledge—stores which could not over- 
load his capacious and retentive memory—memory 
whose grasp and self-command seemefi to 

with its accumulating treasures—memory which 
disdained nothing as beneath it, and was never 
perplexed or burdened by its incalculable posses- 
sions. As & curious instance of his range and 
activity of reading, among the books which he took 
with him to India were the many huge volumes of 
St. Chrysostom’s ‘works. Their still almost pure 
and harmonious Greek, and their importance in the 
history oF religious cpiniou, (always ua subjoet of 
deep interest,) carried him through a task which 
has been achieved by few professional theologians. 
As an illustration of his powers of memory, he has 
said, and he was a most unboastful man, that if 
Milton’s great poem were lost, he thought that he 
could accurately commit to writing at least all the 
first books of ‘‘ Paradige Lost.” 





THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


Ten the women of our land have distanced al? 
their sisters on the earth for general steady devo- 
tion to the material needs of the soldier. We may 
challenge any people to show such a perfect deyo- 
tien manifested in such a way. When the histery 
of this war is written, the Sanitary Commission 
will take a large place in it, and the Sanitary 
Commission will have to write,“ We should have 
been able to do very little for the comfort of our 
men, had it not been for the untiring devotion of 
our women, and their generous, boundless gifts of 
what was most needed.” Of the part taken by 
women in that which pales all gifts ef food and 
— I cannot at this time adequately tell. 

others gave their sons, wives their husbands, 
and then sat down to their daily life. “That is 
the portrait of a yeung man, the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow,” a friend said to 
me one day, opening her album; “they are a rich 
family ; he was educated in the best schools, had 
just come back from a tour in Eurepe when. the 
war began; he went into the army at once, and 
was killed at Ball's Biuff.” 

A lady, now the widow of one from eur own 
state who fell at Pittsburg, went up to the field on 
one of the first boats, and when she arrived found 
her husband dead. The novelist, who professes te 
give us life as it ought to be, will sey, “ then she 
sat down by his bleeding corpse all night long and 
wept.” The angel who writes down in the book 
kept in the archives of heaven life as it is, has 

n out in fair golden characters: The wife of 
General Wallace of Ottawa went to Pittsburg te 
find her husband, who was represented wounded, 
and feund him dead. Then she looked on the 
face of her dead, and wept for a littleseason. But 
she saw all around him on the boat the men whe 
had fought aud fallen with him there yet alive, im | 
pain thirst, with none to help them. So she 
turned away from her dead, sent back her tears’ 
inte her heart, and turned te the living, and all 
night leg she went frém man to man with water 
and words of comfort, and the holy suceor that 
t eome eut of such an inspiration in sach & 
o.—Sermon by Rev. Robert Collyer. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE NEGROES. 


Rev. Dr. Froy, of the Methodist Church, thus 
‘writes of the pious negroes in the South : 

* And here I will place en zecord my own delib- 
erate conviction as to the means by which so much 
Gospel light has penetrated the thick darkness in 
which these people have dwelt from generation to 
generation. By all who associate with them, and 
listen with unprejudiced ears to their religious con- 
Versation, it is an unceasing source of wonder that 
they are 40 well acquainted with the great truths, 
the (practical teachings, of Christianity, and many 
of the deep things of God. Not from the written 
Word did they derive this knowledge, for probably 
mot one in a thousand knows a letter of the 
alphabet ; and as certainly not from oral instruo- 
tiens, which are always meager—the merest skim- 
ming upon the surface. My opinion is that God 
himself teaches them, even as he taught the bond- 
men in Egypt, and our fathers in the elden time 
‘when as yet there was no Bible. Many of the 
elders among these degraded people talk of revela- 
tions'from the Lord. They profess to have dreams 
and visions in the night season. Christians brand 
all these assertions as absurd, and ridicule them 
asthe results of distempered brains and ignorant 
superstition. I think there were among the ancieat 
Israelites those who thus regarded that strange 
story told by Moses about the burning bush. Pos- 
sibly, too, Jacob’s vision at Bethel would be placed 

many, even at this day, in the same category, 
‘were it not recorded in a book that we deem divine. 
There can be no doubt that our heavenly Father 
could, if it pleased him, by similar methods reveal 
himself, and make known his will to those bond- 
men for whom Christ died; and it seems to me 
perfectly consistent, and in harmony with all his 


glorious perfections, that he should do so.” 





TALLEYRAND' AND ARNOLD. 
HOW THEY MET IN HAVRE, 


THERE was a day when Talleyrand arrived in 
Havre on foot from Paris. It was the darkest hour 
of the French Revolution... Pursued by the biood- 
hounds of his reign of terror, Talleyrand secured a 

age to the United States in a ship about to sail. 

e was a beggar and a wanderer to a strange land, 
to earn his daily bread by the sweat of his brow. 

“Ts there any American staying at your house ?”’ 
he asked the landlord of the hotel. “I am going to 
cross the water, and would like a letter to a person 
of influence in the New World.” 

“There is a gentleman upstairs either from 
America or Britain ; but whether from America or 
England I cannot tell.” 

He pointed the way, and Talleyrand, who in his 
life was bishop, prince, and minister, ascended the 
stairs. A miserable suppliant he stood before the 
stranger's room, knocked and entered. 

In the far corner of the dimly hghted room sat a 
man of fifty years of age, his arms folded and his 
head bowed upon his breast. From a window di- 
rectly opposite, a flood of light poured upon his 
forehead. His eyes looked from beneath the down- 
cast brows, and upon Talleyrand’s face, with a 
peculiar and searching expression. His form, vig- 
orous even with the snows of fifty winters, was clad 
in a dark but rich and distinguished costume. 

Talleyrand advanced, stated that he was a fugi- 
tive, and with the impression that the gentleman 
‘was an American, he solicited his kind feeling and 
offices. 

He poured forth his history in eloquent French 
and broken English. 

**T am a wanderer and an exile. I am forced to 
fly to the New World without friend or home. You 
ere an American. Give me, then, I beseech you, a 
letter of yours, so that I may be able to earn\my 
bread. I am willing to toil in any manner; a life 
of labor would be a paradise to a career of luxury 
in’'France. You will give me a letter to one of 
your friends? A gentleman like you doubtless has 
many friends.” 

The strange gentleman arose. With a look that 
Talleyrand never forgot, he retreated toward the 
door of the next chamber, his eyes looking still from 
beneath his darkened brow. He spoke as he re- 
treated backward ; his'voice was full of meaning: 
*T am the only man of the New World who can 
raise his hand to God and say, I have not a friend— 
mot one in America.” 

Talleyrand never forgot the overwhelming sad- 
ness of the look which accompanied these words. 

“Who are you?” he cried, as the strange man 
retreated to the next reom ; ‘“‘ your name ?”’ 

““My name.” he replied, with a smile that had 
more of mockery than joy in its convulsive expres- 
sion, —‘‘ my name is Benedict Arnold.” 

He was gone. Talleyrand sank in the chair, 
gasping the words, “ Arnold the traitor !”” 

hus he wandered over the earth, another Cain, 
‘with the wanderer’s mark upon his brow, and his 
sad fate is likely to be shared by others of our own 
day, who are proving traitors to their native land. 


SOMETHING ABOUT A BABY. 


I sxver knew a house without a baby that got 
along as well as other houses. I never knew a 
baby that didn’t pay its way in smiles and kisses 
‘to beguile the toil-wern and weary. 





“I was going out to-day to get some steers. te 
fat this winter, if that fellow had paid up his note 


Yesterday,” says Wm. Nickson, as with a oorru- 


brow and sad look he sat down by the 
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4 NEW AND MKTRAORDINARY PEACE SOOIETY. 


have fer years been the objects of ridicule and sarcasm, 
now hardly know themselves} and might almost dis- 
triist’ their ct ni gg The secession organ 
‘proper, Thé Standard, preaches peace furiously. 
““Thb bloody old. Times” flourishes olive branches,as 


wateh-words are now being defiled and misapplied. 


- The interests ef defeated rebels, who have failed to 
overthrow free and poptlar governnient, requires this. 
The Constitutionnel boasts that one hundred provin- 
cial papers have reprinted its mediation article, and 


that peace will yet have to be.enforced. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


All this is offensive enough, but is tolerable in com- 
parison with the letters and other documents received 
from New York, and the North, sent by nominally 
Union men, but who are evidently Southern and 
traitorous citizens— who, if they really are for the 
Union, are for it with the slave power dominant, and 
perpetual discord and disunion. A rather large view 
of American correspondence exhibits odd contrarieties. 
For mere example : : 

Firstly, There is the plausible. The British are per- 
suaded and dissuaded, and argued with on the folly 
and shortsightedness of not recognizing the South. 
The wisdom of British statesmen in not doing this 
is gravely impeached. Then there is the assurance, 
that many in the North “really” desire this interfer 
ence, and would rejoice in it. There is wonder 
expressed that the British should see things through 
Yankee spectacles. Then, secondly, there is the 
humanily view, especially presented, with abundant 
sneers at ‘“‘useless” fraternal bleod-shedding, by the 
New York citizen who corresponds with The Times. 
Thirdly, There is the South-and-Union variety, 
somewhat violent and vituperative) as exemplified, for 
example, in the production of Mr. Wood, which has 
been made great spoil of by the secessionists in 
England, and trumpeted forth by The Times in their 
interest. With this may group such utterances, 
“warnings,” and threatenings as those of The Jour- 
nal of Commerce, the which sound like the ravings of 
insanity. England has a secret Southern party, which 
she must put down, or prepare for war!. England has 
anti-American'sentiments, and must suppress them! 
She has her abolitionists, and must “ discourage 
them!” She must “overthrow her ministry!” (and 
take Benjamin Disraeli with his small Southern 
“ plank.”) Outcoloneling those French colonels who 
were eager to come and seize French republicans 
and refugees, this insane American writer tells us— 
‘*that the abhorrence of British abolitionism; as an 
intervention in our affairs, is strong throughout our 
country ;’’ and it is to be inferred that as abherrence of 
abolitionism leads even to the desecration of Ameri- 
can dead, and to more than the fury of battle, so, of 
course, the same abhorrence bodes fiercer conflict and 
deeper borrors for the British! Therefore, England 
is “‘ warned,” and must forthwith make asacrifice of 
the West Indies to “the Union ;” tear from West- 
minster Abbey the statue of Wilberforce, and send it, 
with a humble deputation, to be stood on its head 
before the office of The Journal of Commerce for a 
while, then to be*broken up, and made lime of, to aid 


stone. Surely, this is an exaggeration of the arro- 
gance of the born oriental despot. Rather than this, 
we say, with Georgt Borrow, let England be extin 
guished, as by volcanic forces and terrible earthquake 
Those who affirm that there is no toleration’ of free 
opinion, no true freedom, in the United States, might 
find evidence in support of their theorem in’ such 
delirious despotism as this. There is nothing new 
under the sun; but itis odd to see an office of the 
Holy Inquisition thus set up in and fulminating from 
New York. Let it be observed that The Times re- 
produces this secesh and Southern effusion of The 
Journal of Commerce. 


AMERICANS AND THE POPE. 


A well-informed resident of Rome, who evidentiy 
writes in good faith, has this curious notice : 

‘‘ Among the numerous presentations to His Holivess during the 
last few days, has been Mr. Randall, United States Minister, who 
speaks no other language than American. His Excellency, io a 
good stump speech, regretted that at the present moment his Gov- 
ernment was in an embarrassed state in consequence of the rebel 
lion of the South, but declared that their institutions were safe as 
the principles in which they were founded were eternal, He was 
instructed by the President to eonvey his deep sympathy with His 
Holiness, and to express an earnest wish that the Pope might be 
successful in the accomplishment of his objecta, and that his throne 
might be established, In short, it was aki.d of ‘ O King, live for 
ever’ speech. His Excellency was accompanied by the Consul and 
Mr. Smith, who translated the speech for the benefit of the Pope, 
and translated it in se liberal a manner as greatly to delight the 
paternal heart. According to his version, the President expressed 
a hope that His Holiness might overcome all hisenemies, and that 
his sovereignty might be confirmed. Hither the Minister must 
have exceeded his instructions, or the President is bidding high 
for Catholic and ‘ Conservative’ favor, in which case he may prov 
sbly stand a chance of being honored with the title, if not of the 
‘ Eldest Son,’ at least of the most zealous friend of the Church * 


Ww 


Enp or Tax Enauisx Fanics.—The Government 
have been compelled to abandcr a large part of their 
costly and foolish fortincation scheme ; and, as the 
remainder, to which they persist in adhering, has yet 
to undergo another criticism in the House of Com- 
mons, it is not impossibie that the whole may be set 
aside or postponed to a more convenient season. 
Fertunately, it suits the Ovnservative party for the 
nonce to assume the profession of economists; and 
even more impressive than their opposition is the 
certain decrease of reyenue that siares the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the face, and forces economy 
upon bis colleagues whether they will or no. Ina the 
teeth of the additional Report of the Defense Com- 
missioners in favor of the Spithead forts, Sir Morton 
Peto has proved to the conviction of every reasonable 
man that they would only serve to mark the channel 
for a hostile fleet of mail-clad steamers, who, if there 
were no other obstacle to their running up to Ports- 
mouth, would assuredly not be deterred by their 
uncertain fire. That we should now, for the first 
time, think it necessary to distrust our Navy, and 
have recourse to coast defenses, would mark a decay 
in the national spirit; but, in fact, the whole affair is 
an admitied blunder—the lees of the foolish panic 
into which the nation allowed itself to be thrown two 
years ago. The unreserved assurances which the 
Premier was compelled to make of friendly relations 
with the only Power. against whom it can possibly be 


figure than it now is.—London Patriot. 
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QTONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA 
‘" GROTON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDENCE, 
NEWPORT. TAUNTON, and NEW BEDFORD.—The splendid 
steamers COMMONWEALTH, J. W. Williams, and PLYMOOTH 
ROCK, J. C. Geer, will teave Pier No. 16 N. B., foot of Cortlandt 
street. DAILY. (except Sundays.) at SP.m, 

Freights taken as low as by any other line, Office of Company. 
No. 115 West street, corner of Cortlandt street. 

W, M. EDWARDS, Agent. 


KK RIE RAILWAY. 


Passenger Trains Jeave as follows: 

6.00 4.u., MAIL, for Dunkirk. This Train remains over night 
at Elmira, and 3 the next morning. 

7.(0 a.m., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 

9.00 a.m., MILE. a for Ovisville. 

12.15 P.m., ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port Jervis. 

4.00 p.m., WAY, for Middletown, Warwick. and Newburg. 

5.09 p.u., NIGHT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Buffalo, 
Canandaigua, and principal Stations. The Train of Saturday 
runs through to Buffale, but does not run to Dunkirk. 

7.00 p.m., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 
CH4S. MINOT, Gen. Sup'’t. 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New Yoarg, January 27, 1662. 


THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Gharter of the Company, submit the following statement of 
its affairs on the 3ist December, 1861: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from lst Janua- 

















Ne Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from lst January, 1961, to 31st 
SIS. Mi dngcdheechermenaaeceemenenceenl $4,155,165 78 


Returns of Premiums and 


The Company has the following Assets, vis. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 


Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise, .......... pe 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages............... 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 


eutimnted Ot....... 0.5 .c sc celeesccced besceetees 123,783 02 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable............... 1,618,858 02 
Goat tin Dawe, 55. cis ths cai. ccc vi ae 945,543 04 

— 

Total amount of Assets... .... 2.00. cee eeee -$5,095,689 79 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1860 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen: 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued om and after Tuesday 
the Eighth of April next. 

The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 

lat of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1861,_ 

for which certificates were issued, amount te.. $11,690,216 
Additional profits from Ist January, 1861, te Ist 


CORR, IITR.. cxccdeln ncn ys cogent dapemee 1,250,006 
Total profits for 1034 years..... $12,940,210 
The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re 
deemed by cash.....0....05--0+-008 Demasens - 6,889,470 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist 
TREE, FO conn s+ noameces. cap pagac cceeccee $4,050,740 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Szcenrtazr. 
TRUSTEES, 
John D. Jones, Caleb Barstow Perkins, 
A. P. Fillot, f Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
W. H. H. Moore, Leroy M. Wiley, William Wood, 
Thomas Til Daniel 8. Miller, J. Henry Burgy, 
Henry Coit, 8. T. Nicoll, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Wm. C. » Joshua J, Henry, C. A. Hand, 
Lewis Curtis, . J. Watts Sherman, 
Charles H. Russell, David Lane, Edward R. Bell, 
Lewell Holbrook, James Bryce, BE. EB. Morgan, 
oon + Ey Ben) Babcock,” 
P.A. emry P 
Meyer Gans, A. Low, Fletcher Westray, 
Reyal Phelps, E. Dodge, B. Mintara,dr. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
GHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORK, 24 Vice-Pree’t. 
MAN HATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 





NEW YORE, 
No. 31 Nassau street, Wpposite the Post-Office. 
Cash Capital and Accumulation...... wile Job Bes ose ote $1,200,000 
Dividends to Policy: Holders.) 2.5. 5.02... 05.0000 cesees 340,000 
Calans paid .... ccc ccccccodcnccedepttecccccccccccccces 650,000 


Dividends paid in the life of the assured. j 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
CO. Y. Wumrxz, Secretary. 


J. L. Harssr, Assist. Seo’y. 8. N. Srassuns, Actuary. 

Prospectus, and all necessary information, may be had at the 

office, or at any of the Agencies in any of the principal cities, 

PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BROOKLY®S®. 


Orvicn 1x New Yorx, No. 62 Watt Sraune, 
And in Brookiyn, No. 1 Count S2zanrt, epposite the City Hal, 





Transpertation and 
Inland Navigation Bisks, at their Office, Ne. 62 Wall strect, New 


York, or through thetr various agenoics lecated on the line of the 





SECURITY 
FIBE INSUBANCE GOMPANY 





Dusrass Reokve 75 Pas Guns. oy Mer Passe, © | 
a ae Veen SBT b 


















bei 5d 


At the Office, ] 
HOWLaNDL & ASPINWALL, Agents. ~ instruments, 
* “ ee ee eee 12.0, them with ony qphers menutotnred tn 


ry, 1861, te 3lst December, 1861.............+6 $3,840,286 54 | 
Premiums en Pelicies net marked off ist January, 3 

BOE: ond éidicic inikcde dh connsnsonaeetp eQecdensivesd 1,474,200 29 
Total amount of Marine Premiums............ -+>~-- $5,314,576 63 
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he 
removed te their new warereems, . No. 478 a J 


judges to examine and try these new 


GROVESTEEN & HALE, No. 478 Broadway, N.Y. 
REMOVAL.—PIANOS. 


T. 8. BERRY has nemovzp his Piano Rooms to No. 593 


BROADWAY, opposite Metropolitan Hotel, where be found 
BALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S Pianos, and othe 





DEONS TO LET, and rent applied on 
em T. 8. BERRY 
0. 593 Broadway, 
Metropolitan Hetel. 





“STODDART” PIANO-FORTES. 


STODART & MORRIS, 

No. 506 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of the celebrated ‘“‘ Stopart” Prawo-Fortes; 
Square, Grand, and Piccolo, or Cottage Piano-Fortes, 
Plain and Ornamental Cases. 


In addition to the peculiar merits that have won for the Instru- 
ments their enviable reputation, they comprise all the modern 
im ents ng any real merit. For purity of 
delicacy of touch, durability, and their capacity for enduring the 
ravages of severe climates, the “ STODART” PIANO-FORTES 
stand unrivaled. The Pianos of the above manafacture have 
stood the test of more than a quarter of a century. For the supe- 
riority of these celebrated lostruments, the manufacturers are at 
liberty to refer to over FIFTEEN THOUSAND families who have 
them ip use, in nearly every part of the civilized world. 


- EDUCATION. 


YALeE COLLEGE. 
SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
FIELD SCIENTIFIO SCHOOL. 


A NEW COLLEGIATE COURSE 


IN 
SCIENCES, MODERN LANGUAGES, HISTORY, ETC., 
Designed peificcune mee the Classics.) 
asa ion for 
BUSINESS. 
A COURSE IN 
CHEMISTRY AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 
A COURSE IN . 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Insrevctors—Professors Norton, Dana, Silliman, Lyman, 
Porter, Whitney, Brush, Johnson, amd Messre. Bail, Rogors, 
Allen, and } rench 
DeGrees—Bachelor of Philosophy (Ph. B.) and Civil Engineer. 
Examinatjons for admission July 29 and September 17. Fer 
further information address Prof. JOHN A. PORTER, Dean of 
the Faculty. . 
New Haven, July 10, 1862. 


ORT EDWARD INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON CO,, N, Y. , 
P for Board and Common English branches, 14 weeks, Spe- 
cial provisions and terms for Ladies. A first class Commercial 
caine for Gentlemen, Unsurpaseed adventa in Languages 
an@ Music at low ratee. The best arranged and most successful 
Seminary in the State, Fall Term, August 21. Apply for new 
Catalogue or for rooms to Rev. Joseph E. King, Fort Edward, N.Y. 


QNTARIO FEMALE SEMINARY, CANAN- 
daigua, N.Y. Mesers TYLER & RICHARDS, Principals. 
a Rn ge Annual Term begins September 11. Apply for 














RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Troy, N. ¥.—The Thirty: ninth Annual Session of this insti- 
tution for instruction in the MatasgmaticaL, Parsreab, and 
Narvezar Sorences. will commence on Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1862. 
Appropriate quarters, and a fall supply of apparatus, will be pro- 
vided, so that ail the Courses of Instraction can be given precisely 
as heretefore. The new buildings for the Instituce will be placed 
on & more commanding site, and be constructed as seem as possible, 
The ANNUAL ReoisTeR. containing full information, can be ob- 

tained from Prof. CHARLES DROWNS, Director, 
DRY GOODS. 


J AMES PARRISH, SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
No. 323 Cawat Srrezr, near Broadway, New York. 


SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21, and $24 per 
Dosen. 

















for Shirt-making at redaced prices, 
B200k's BRIZE-MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 
on Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 





WHITE, 
BLAOK, and 
OOLORED. 
A fail assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 
BY 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos. 34 and 36 Vesey street. New York. 


T° THE LADIES 





or 
NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


REDUCTION OF 40 PER CENT. 
on FRENCH SACQUES, 
BOURNOUX MANTELETS, 
___  SUARF MANTELETS, 


supplying themselves at a 
REDUCTION OF 40 PER CENT. 
GE®@. CAREY, 
Nos, 304 and 306 Canal street, 





SIX:SHIRTS 


. FOR 
NE DOLLA BS. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


FURNITURE. 


laW ai .ceergao0D 4. 





Ue Family Supply Store of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 


SENT BY EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY, 


N 
W YORK MILLS MUSLIN SHIRTS, with fine linen 
aap warranted to fit, for $9, or $1 50 





j. ¢ REITHER’S : 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE. 
Fouzen av., con. Navy stxusz, 
Brooklyn. 


. ‘ i 3 AFES. 
(N.B.—Late Mamuticturer, tor ovet Fourteta Years tor' “ 
At t@is Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manufac 
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DESK AD OT FOR FuRNITURE, 6 ovo 

Wareroom No, 107 FULTON STREET, ncar Nassau, .¥, 

hy MBRARY FORNITURE MADE TO oROER. 
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¥ 


BREAMHALL, DEANE & 6@., 


Mo. 442 BROADWAY. 

BE RRIAN’S 

HOUSE FURMISHING WAREHOUSE, 
. ' Me. 601 Broadway, 

Is now fully supplied with every article im the line. 





Toe . . d 
Pee Forms 
ee al 
Platoa Wace, Tea Frays, ete., 


Weed Ware, Tin Ware, Brushes, Brooms; Baskets, Mats, ete, ota, 


The Messrs. Bemrian will be pleased te wait on their old friends 
and custemers. 


BELLS! BELLS! BELLS! 


STEEL COMPOSITION BELLS. 
1HE GHEAPEST AND BEST BELL FOR CHURGHES 
AND SCH8OLs IN Td MARKET, 

Warranted in every particular. Price 12% cents per pound. 
Pamphlet giving prices, sizes, keys, and recommendations, sent 
free of charge. } 


BROWN, & WHITE 
No. 30 Liberty street, New York, 


ELLS! BELLS! OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
and warranted. Send for ag Illustrated Circular, 
4. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, New York. 


MAYORS OF THE GREAT OITIES. 


We, the undersigned Mayors, hereby certify that the Drug- 
gists. Apothecaries. and Physicians of our several cities, have 
signed a document of assurance to us, that the Remedies of Dr. J. 
C. Ayer & Co., of Lowell, (Avgn’s SansaPaRitis, PrLis, AGua 
Cups, and Cazrer PxotoraL,) have been found te be medicines of 
great excellence and worthy the confidence ef the community : 














SA inns + one pubates 600404 de0dn Mayer of Lowell, Mass. 
A. H BULLOCE.............500 ceece Mayor of Worcester, Mass. 
NATH SII LSBEE.................. * " Salem, J 
ee eae en “ © Boston, * 
WILLARD NYB..........ccccees Mayor of New Bedford, Mass. 
OF. MP WEEN, coe dood igccbcccepecccts Mayor of Fall Riyer 
PS eee Wayor of Nashua, N. H. 
E. W. HaRRINGTON.............. Mayor of Manchester, N. H 
hh. Retetnathbe cence tind Mayor of Concord, N. H" 
WM. M. RODMAN... .......00..005 Mayor of Providence, R, I’ 
WM. H. CRANSTON...........200-000- ayor of Newport, R. I- 
AMOS W. PRENTICE..............-.. Mayor of Norwich, Conn’ 
& 3 Heep tee ay: Mayor of New London, Conn: 
Di BS ois ook. cee c tctncs cbWbee ocbd Mayor of New York: 
EE, BERTI 65 = 005500066 cmcetate Mayor of Ciacinnati, Onio- 
8. H. OR, WFORD......- seve cccces sees ayor of Louisville, Ky- 
SE WE Ec occcivacecescceseos Mayor of Montreal, C. E- 
H. MoKINSTREY...........20-00c00- Mayor of Hamilton, 0. W: 
ADAM WILBON, «i>. vicoecncvcces steven Mayor of Toronte, 0, W 
PIN LE rere) of Augusta, Me. 
HENRY COOPER, Jr.........-..05- o ua, of Hallowell, Me, 
AS ORY eee o Frederickton, N. B, 
DOT GLA ass « 0s'nn0d 00 vibbds iced dddae Mayor of Lyens, Iowa. 
JNO, HODGDEN....... 9 -Mayor of Dubuque, lowa. 
TNs 1.0 00.0h eqmase de egennmenana Mayor of Galena, Il. 
th RE a ee Mayor of La Wis. 


The May ors of the chief cities of the Unitea States, Canadas, and 
British Provinces, Chili, Peru, Brazil, Mexice, and in fact of al- 
most all the cities on this continent. have signed this document to 
assure their people what remedies they may use with safety aad 
confidence. But our space here wil] not admit any considerable 
portion of them, and we only publish those in this more immedi- 
“ on tee aparilla, Cherry Pectoral, Ayer’s Pills, and 

Ayer’s erry Pec 6 a Pi an "s 
Ague Cure, — by Da. J. 0, AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
and sold by all ontiie, 


A®NICA HAIR GLOSS.—THE WONDERFUL 
virtees of Arnica in allaying and removing inflammation 
are universally known. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS is a combination of these girtucs, with 
other tried and exeellent ingredients. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS stimulates and invigerates the hair, 
prevents it from falling out—restores it when lost—premotes its 





and strep nders it proof against all diseases. 
ONENICA Male GLOSS permanently cures irritation aad 
thy and Fer the 


eruptions ef the scalp, and makes it 
removal of dandruff it has no equal. Its operations in this partie 
ular are magical and permanent. 

ARNICA HAIR GLOSS is unequaled as a hair-dressing com 
pound. It pot only cleanses the scalp and invigorates the hair, 
but it renders the latter chasmingly soft and lustrous. Its odor is, 
particularly delicate and fragrant—the proprietor having takes 
especial pains to secure this result. 

ARNICA BAIR GLOSS is the very best preperation for the 
hair ever discovered. Price 25 cents. For sale by all Droggies. 

A. I, MATHEWS, General Agent; No. 16 Cedar st , N.Y. 


[MPoRTANT To ALL WHOM IT MAY 
CONOERN. 

CORNS, BUNIONS, Inverted Naits, Enlarged Joints, and all 
diseases of the human feet, skillfully and successfully treated by 
Ww. Tt an eT 
OCHIROPODIST AND ANATOMICAL BOOT-MAKER, 

Ve. 51 Sixth avenue, bet. Fourth st. and West Washington place. 





W. P. has devoted a number of years tothe treatment of diseases 
of the human feot, and all these who have been longsuffering and 
unable te procure relief are particularly invited to call. His suc- 
cess fer the past ten years has been such as to warrant him in 
promising to all whe may confide ia his experience, great aud 
satisfactory benefit. Also @ork Boots of every description made 
to suit the club foot, pointed toe, short leg, weak ankles, and 
every deseription of deformity to which the human feet are sub- 
jeet. Respectable reference given, if required. 


THE PALMER ARM AND LEG. 
MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR, 
OLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLAOE, N. ¥. 








B, FRANK PALMER, Surgeon Artist te the Government Hos- 
pitals, Inventor of the Palmer Arm and Leg, in order to supply 
the unexampled demand of the Army and Navy, has greatly in- 


opened capacious rooms in New York and Bosten, The Palmer 
Limbs will be provided for mutilated soldiers of very limited 
means at prime cost, it being the Inventor’s design to supply all 
patriotic men who lose limbs in the country’s service. 

CAUTION.—No ether Person (whether. formerly in the Firm 
or in the employ of PALMER & CO) has now the right to con- 
struct or repair the Patent Limbs for the Company in New Yerk. 
Inquire for or address the Inventor at the new office of PALMER 
& CO., on the ground floor. 


pavis Ww. LEWIS, 
No. 62 Pzan. Srazer, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION. MERCHANT. 
Particular attention paid to sale of Butter, Checse, Eggs, Beans, 





RUFFLES, and CLOTH SACQUES. | “Gic%i-nments solicited, Inquiries relative to market or sale of 
Ledies requiring outer garments have now an opportunitpof | Property here replied te. Oash 


afivances made when required, 
aad prompt acoount, sales, a a assured, 

oF ri yy rn he nal 
CoLeEs & FERRIS, 


(Svodzssors to JOHN J. CAPE & CO.,) 
‘Wholesale Dealers in Smoked Hams, Shoulders, Bacon and Beet, 
Smoked and Piekled Tongues, Pork and Lard, 
Nos, 263, 265, and 267 BROOME STREET, 
Butwees ALLEN AND OncmAne 6ts., 
New York. 








SINGLE SHIRTS MADE FOR SAMPLES. 
This is the only house in the city that uses New York Nos. 144 any BWaY 
Muslim in Shirts at these prices; Shirts are made hes always on hand the f Bacon, Butter and 
five different styles of Bosoma, and are just as good a shirt as | Cheese, can be found in the city, and at such prices as defy 
St Oy er nee TT ONE Pon GOMeLE. petition. Litiy's Hams are cured ona 





STANLEY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
AND 


DEALEB IN FRUIT AND PRODUCE, 
Ne, 50 Starz Sanant, Carcaco. 





SAFES. 
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PINE STREEE, Lares ta a caked cant eer ce erad oneot the nest col, | ta Tren fates te now reached. Maving been long sattetied thal a 
7 most desirable aus in this city of Tou radical Goats tn the auntrantion ofjizen.uelhe wea Dinenelg 
Gurples, Jenuary 1, 1908. ——. —_. ......--.. 146,045 14 Pt. , gre pans tame feivete: te offer am article the 
= ind is the same, asvaring them that 5a twelve sale of 
| Wet. " . eit at 7 part to B yoivil 4. @. . ture and ms 
nGRF Ee ROOT ON ERTS Oe PETE eS Beer ewn ns F ... , Ta abt g #' halt) lawsadin by the 
ce conn tuba Ss | ATS WARMING APPARATUS. mes ; Sein Pir Say 
wo " i230 | Ac Fj ” . : > tie ; a) 2303 ’ . ws ‘ ‘ Sates 


we ts proof against Tobom 
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te 


ee 


creased his facilities at the National Stadio in Philadelphia, and~] 


N.B.—In Poet tants ma jovitpcarepepentance previens te 
shipment. is cheice in the of package, and in 
‘the routes and times of shipment, etc. 7 a 











p : i« a bia " 
Proprietors of Tax Sormwtrrro Awtaroin, anit 
PATENTS, ; 


With Sixteen Years’ Experience in tiie Buviness, 

Refer to Hon. Ju¢ge Magen, Hon. Joseph Holt, Hha: w. pe, 
Bishop, Ex-Commissioner of Patents, and to more than Firma 
Taovsst Invexrens who have had business dene thitough Musa 
& Co.'s Patent Agency. 

Pamphiet of Advice sent free by mail. 

@fiices, No. 37 Park row, New York, and Washingtem: 

I RVIN.G HOUSE, . 

a8 NEW YORK, 


BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, 
Entrance on Twelfth street, 





Bhis Heuse is now open for the accommodation ef femittes and 
transient guests, and will be conducted upen the Eurcpeat’plam. 


' Phere is a good Restaurant in the House for the use of the gtesta, 
‘ alse @ large Dining, Lunch, and Oyster Reom in the Baseustut, 
‘ Emerance Ne. 625 Broadway. 


GEO. W. HUNT, 
CHAS. W. NASH; | PRCPRUNFORS. 


J n 0. WHITEHOUSE, 


Nos. 281 and 283 FULTON 8T., BROOKLYN, 


From his long experience and the extensive patrenage con ferred 
by a diseriiinating public, now effere without farther qualifes- 





tioa a 


SUPERIOR STOCK OF BOOTS AND SHORES, 
Embracing every variety of 
LabDres’ AXD GENTLEMEN'S, 
Misses’ anp Curtpaen's 
BOOTS, SHOES, AND GAITERS, 


Made of the best material, and manufactured by the most 
workmen the country affords, and which I warrant will give 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 


Ladies’ Walking Gaiters and Balmorals of beautiful style and 
finish ; alse Glove Kid, tegether with Gent’s Patent Leather, Gail 
Skin, Kid, and Morocco Youths’ and Children's Gaiters 


and Balmorais of all Gouigtiens, 

With the extensive stock constantly receiving, and manufae- 
tured expressly for our retail trade. my stock consists of some of 
the best Kastern work ever offered in this city, at the very lowest 
prices. 

N.B.—Beots and Shoes made to order on PLUMER’S PATENT 
LASTS, 


Boots and Shoes manufactured on these Lasts are comfortable 
from the first + ne - ee require nq “ BREAKING IM,” and 


therefo: d 
shld J. 0, WHITEHOUSE, 


BYERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
LOWE’S IMPROVED PRINTING-PRESSES are the Best, 
por y at most Derable Portable Card and Job Presses ever hye 
and have’ been awarded Silver Medals. Many are saving 
making money by one. A comfortable living may be ob- 
tained in any city or with a small éutlay. The Press is so 
simple a boy of twelve can do common and fancy printing with 
ase. Cards, Bill-Heads, Labels, Circulars, etc., can be printed at 
a trifling expense. Price of Presses: No. 1, $5; No. 2, $10; No, 
8, $15; Ko. 4, $20. Printing Offices, including Press: Ne. 1, $105 
No. 2, $20; No. 3, $30; No. 4, $40. Send for a Circular te the 
LOWE PRESS COMPANY, Ne. 13 Water street, Boston. 
AGENTS WANTED, with or without Capital. 
W EDDING CARDS, ETC., NOTE PAPERS, 

for sale, and stamped with Crests and Cypher in Colors and@ 
Piain, in the latest and most elegant styles, at 

J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, No. 308 Broadway, corner Duane street. 

Samples by mail. : 


[YING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, Ne. 96 

Warren street. Interest allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. on 
sums from $1 to $500, and 5 per cent. on sums over that amount, 
Open daily from 10 a.u. to 2 p.m, also on Monday, Thursday, and 
Saturday evenings, from 4 to 7 pM. N.B. Money to lean om 
bond and mortgage. WALTER W. CONKLIN, President ; VAN- 
DERBILT L, BUXTON, Sceretary. 


UNION DIME SAVINGSBANK, 
Mos, 427 and 429 CANAL, Con. VARICK STREET. 


Open daily from 16 a.m tili 2, and from 5till7 p.m. 6 per cent. 

interest allowed on sums of $500 and under, aad 5 per ceat. en 

larger sums. 

; ya made on or before the 19th will draw interest from 
uly 1. 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT, Pres't. 
JOHN MoLEAN, Vice-Pres’t. 
MALTBY G. LANE, Vice-Pres’t. 
GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Ses’y. 


66 A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPB, MAGNIFY- 


ing 500 times, for 28 cents, (specie or coin ;) 5 of dif- 
ferent powers for $1. Mailedfrec. Address 
F. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass.” 


A FRIEND IN NEED—TRY IT !—DR. 
SWEET’S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, the great external 
remedy of the age, prepared from the recipe of br. Stephen 
Sweet of Connecticut, the celebrated bone-setter, whose fameis _ 
unrivaled by that ef any living man. It is a certain aod imme- 
diate cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Sprains, Bruises, 
Cuts, Wounds, Sores, Burns, Scalds, Piles, Lumbago, Headache, 
Tootbache, and all Rheumatic and Nerveus Disorders, External 
Injuries, etc, All sufferers should give it a trial, RICHARD- 
80N & CO., Proprieters, Nerwich, Coun. MORGAN & ALLE, 
Agents, No. 46 Cliff street, New ¥ork. 


Gray's ‘CELEBRATED 


RESTORATIVE. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 
$1,000. PREMIUM. $1,000. 
Will cause hair to grow on bald heads ; will restore gray or 
diseased hair to its 
ORIGINAL CONDITION AND COLOR. 

Will prevent the hair from falling eff, and promote a new 
and healthy growth ; completely eradicates dandruff; will 
prevent and cure nervous headache; will give te the 
hair a clean, glossy appearance, and is a cer- 
tain cure for all diseases of the head. 

Price 75 cents ; three bottles for $2, 
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HAIR 


‘ It is a perfect and complete dressing for the hair. Read the 
following testimonials :; 

, U. S. Marsaat’s Orricz, New York, Nov. 6, 1861. 
WM. GRAY, Esq. 

Dean Siz : Two months ago my head was almost entirely batd, 
and the little hair I had was all gray and falling out very fast, 
until I feared 1 should lese all, I commenced using your Heir 
Restorative, and it immediately stop the hair falling ef and 
goon restored the color ; and after using twe bottles my head is 
completely covered with a healthy growth of hair, and ef the 
same color it was in early manhood. I take great pleasure in 
recommending et excellent ing Restorative, and you mag 
alse refer deubtin, rson to me. 

"an m ROBERT MURRAY, U. 8, Marshal, 
Southern District, New York. 


—s 


West Farus, Jan, 31, 1962, 
Mr. WM. GRAY. 


Dear &1xn: Last fall I lost nearly all hair by typhold 
fever— what little there was remaining was falling out,; I 
got two bottles of your Restorative and immediately commenced 
using it. It far exceeded my expectations, My hair ceased 
ing cut at once, and in three weeks it began te come in rapidly, 
ané-pow is much thicker than before my sickness. I consider 
yoar Har Restorative an invaluable discovery, and can highly 
recommend it, Yours truly, GEO. H. GOODSELL, 

Pastor of M. BR. Church, West Farms, N. Y. 


For sale by the rietor, 
y ais WM. GRAY, 
Restorati 


at the ve 
No. 301 BROADWAY, New. York 
_ Also for sale at No. 685 Broadway, and by ail Druggists. 


EMPIRE SPBING. 


endl 


water Empleo Spring le battled with the utmost ems 
qe Z fox cxportation, by the sub- 


gente, 


“en 6° 


Bold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally 
An oxdoes for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me ut 


SOUTHER DEPOF, ie. 13 JOHN 8%. EW YORK, 
Will resstve prompt eitention. D. « KNOWLTON. 
MP'HE HORRID BARBARITY ¢ OF THE SOUTH 

is the ve ' 
ine gmk Pier, 1k sender sureties Fey go 
minutes. Darken a the vente one, ~ — ha 
Ty Taber, fh is ide Lightning Fig user that dees this, 
Nothing else will de it. > 

7 THE DEAB SHO? FOR BED-RUGS 





The Corks of off genuine Empire Water are 
branded thas: 





a sot, dooeys thks ogan, end sa asso dsionsuon 
‘articles by © © MeEESSON & ROBBING, 
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in spite of numerous bs iis ar couches td “eat Mr. Davis of Ky, was willing have negroes 
siastic meetings work at int “was 0 
See ben aha eee Seach ga a mes 
f ‘ of ” 
almost unrelieved nd-prefound shadow. an | the death the an to arm the slaves. Mr = 
is still crowded 7 the river, and like to stay me. Arcades ta — tprend tant “f to alter their opinions sort. - 9 
there; Stonewall Ja¢kvon fender: 6 government +: on iz 74 ~ & ot veh 
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expressed deep dissatisfaction with the defensive 


policy that has been pursued. 
Mr. Davis charged Mr. Stanton with trying to sup- 
plant McClellan, and said he believed that with a 


Vicksburg. 
The bombardment of Vicksburg Lge continues, 


in progress, with &@ good ae ony of success. It 
is of Pertenece in a mili tary point of view, because committee he could Prove it. 
it completes the opening of the river, of which the . Chandler asserted that Gen. McClellan’s plan 


Were the first | of goin to Richmond was to leave Manassas occu- 
led, and to go round by 
ruin the traitorous city of Vicksburg, is rather a | wa of Annapolis. 
th se W: 


against Stenton ; an asserted that there were three 
ans for going to Richmond ; that of Gen. Rosecrans, 
t deenesielt Valley ; one to go by way 


The Martyrs of East Tennesseo, 

The terrible Pressure upon the heroic Union men of 
east vine still Oran increasing, if any- 
thing, iw fien ness, al 
war, the miseries of these patriots, left by their own m1 Monn meter tee, MoCo te President 
Government to be trodden down by the iron heel of — C 1y? : 
the rebellion, and clinging to their faith in spite of ‘ 


Slavery. 
The Senate Bill to improve the District of Columbia 


emancipation act passed the House on the 9h, by 69 


or kill them. y 
earnest effort ‘by our Government to hasten any 
f. 


Frelie 


The Memphis Avalanche, a notorious rebel paper, 
but which has been pretending to edge round toward 


Mr. Lincoln and the Border States. 
The President on Saturday last invited the Border- 


advance was at Tazewell, ten miles south of the Gap, 
four days “afterwards, 


Halleck’s Army. tion fr , 

It is reported that most of Halleck’s army is regu- ana pac, aimeuly a Schemes to have resulted 

larly. cantened at Various points, and is commencin in majority and minority replies, the former refus- 
& course of .drill and instruction, to be continued | jn ms) d the pales, f 
ugh the summer. g an 


- Lincoln, in pursuance of this same plan, 
sent to the Senate and House, on the 14th, a bill 
which he wished passed, with provisions for deliver. 
ing U.S. bonds, in proper amounts, to such states as 
shall adopt emancipation. It is very doubtful 
whether any such bill will pass at this session. Mr, 
Lincoln is ‘said to have told the Border-state men 





elow named Keller, who bought a 


» and exhibited it, labeled « Chickah .” | that “ they must either fish, cut bait, or go ashore a 
‘Gov. Johnson has pat some secessionist odin —The Senate re used, on the 165th, by 23 to 14, to 
= Pela heir names are Howell, Sehon admit the testimony of colored persons in United 
wrie, an oth 


States courts. An inhuman refusal. 


ion 

@ these iso} neces of deserve The bill to admit the new state of West Virginia 

t, it is _ true that it is far Safer to bea Passed the Senate on the 14th, with a provision that 

Tebel than — € nye throughout the South, even Persons born there after next 4th of July shall be 

‘elose to the positions of our armies. » 4 een under ten to be free at coming of aze, 
and a n bet 


Gen. Curtis Safe. are thing a — os prenty-one, when they 

The reports that lately floated eastward of . ariile, Pro-slavery man fooi- 

danger and destitution of Gen. Curtis's army in re ishly ~ ei Senate from that section, voted 
; seem to-have been almost entirely unfounded ; | 4&@#”s¢ the bill. 


at least they are contradicted by later ones, which No Treaty with Mexico Yet. 





represent him as quite at his ease, and carrying out Mr. Corwin’s second treaty with Mexico, incladi 
his plans successfully. Heig Supposed to be bn En & gift to her of $11,000,000 Pax been rejected ~ the 
to join our forces at Memphis. Senate. 
iaioen The Confiseation Bill to Sign. 
The House concurred in the of its con 
CONGRESS, committee on the Confiscation bill as did the Senate 
Debate on the Bill to Call out Militia. next day; so that it - With 










needs 

The Senate, on Mr. Wilson's motion, on te oat exception, the ictas voted for the 
On thie there ph fh ty — eg Its leading provisions are : death for treason, and 
Mr. Grimes offered an amendment, that color or ~~ tone glaves; or, t for five 
lineage shail not exempt from duty; that « | Years, ne; and confiscation of all estate 
militia eall shall summon all loyal dhe ica male Rites tn — in ping ~ aiding rebellion, for- 
Teons ; that the President m at thong mes org $10,000 fine, and alan y, ten years in p , 
foe colder atthe Er ; that these pro ions seize the > of reed. The P. dent may 
mak, 2PPly to volunteers also, and that Quo wall | convey ae Tate traitors and abettors, an} 
mak. Ff and y S to Government, and shall pro. 

Mr. Bealabury seca to PaY.8 sttenape bo Covate'the wi the do not return to 
miserable and carry on the war in this way allegiance thin sixty days Slaves of traitors or 

Was never in nded by the people, and not by thelr masier te free; as 
nion.” our control, and. slaves in places held somite Snaee 
Mr. Carlile ramnigtt that Congress could not con- Claimants under the fagitive-slave bili const one 
oe er Offered 9 substitute for Grimes’s amend. boy z dew tn evy or ara alin nor 
“OF camp dary nna ade® employed for i mlasal, he ere scy,earzender him, on paises, ® 
“Mt. Banlabary cig iRe7e% hal be fr ores ef Aftickn torent suppress the rennyPe72008 
camepaion. hs Soerman phate ahemo of ks p fo ovle or clonteatin ness 

oe aan on help suppress the }@rant such pardons and amnestion a2 heey 

pe of thanks 
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law should determine the rate of interest on mgr me 


average of bank loans for last week is $148,000,000, 
be very low, ~ But, : 


@ decrease of $646,000. The deposits show an in- 
& man who hates all money-lenders, Will you 


Ddalence a, at 
Symmetry, at 20% @MiP% 0. ; 3,513, per Tal- 
2,800, 
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sign ,000. , % 4375 
allow a miser to charge interest at the rate of | The specie in bank has increased $300,000, being area nem 3, a ramet vk ees er ett 
three or four per cent. Per month? Yes, sir, just as | $32,000,000, nee the centitand meg? 21he. Of other kinds the tales wan , Maracaibo, ot 7 63 37% 
soon as we would allow you now to take ten or oy ye 000 man te p Ra, $33,000.00 2136 @23e. ; 150 de., Jamaica, at 31@21 Ke. ; 75 do, Java, ab | Op oTADse.:.--- 87a 7 00 
fifteen per cent. premium on your gold. What ts The high premium on s old is bringin ait freely out of | 8% @26%c.; 2.500 Mats, do., at 25@266., 4 mos.; aud 840 do., » 
the difference? In both cases, it is a mere matter | it, hoarding-places and making it useful, for the smal] | 5¢ Demingo, at 20@ Ale. cash ; also 1,500 do., Laguayra, on — 6% ong 
of Profit—nothing else. The fact is, it is entirely supply from Galiforan is of itself utterly inadequate | *™™# aot disclosed, a “ 2 
out of the power of any state or nation to fix @ stand- | +, the demand. The fluctuation in the premium on ann The inquiry for Indian Corn has been fair, but the ght gus 
ard price for anything which is to be bought, sold, or gold is considerable, t week it rose to 17 T | | Strike” among the laborers bas Sreatly retarded business, and —— 9 e110 ot. ad val. 
used in traffic. The laws of trade must and ever | cent., declined to 14% on Saturday, but rose on Mon- ~~ with _ ee in —, orrecer A “ great mS «32 Lite H 83 4m 
will be supreme in all such matters. A man may be | day again to ee while double eagles command a Pe ‘ap teatien _ Siete Semenaiten = ea sy X-—~ Siie— 9 |Paim Be! — e 8% 
a usurer at heart who does not Violate the statute, igher premium. more steadiness, owing to a sudden advance 1, exchange, Th paar to a o— 0 
: 7 Business is very much contracted in Wall street, ens, Owing se The *-— 164e— — — — 
The legal rate of interest in the state of New York and is likely to remain so until after the heats of | Closing prices show but little change for the week, 60 oe 66) |Whale.... °.*’ — 87 
is seven per cent., but now the highest market rate, summer. Capitalists are disposed ta be idle, and not | the week are 713,290 bushels, here and to arrive ; amd pe a" or 4 
on the best security, is not over six. Suppose the to venture their funds in doubtful ways. They are | Teceipts 591,120 bushels, Barley and Barley Malt +» 260 «2 89 2 = 130 
Bank of Commerce should take advantage of the ar more stringent to whom they make advances, | Not enough has been done to give character to the market, Oats saps bed ) Ss 1 bad a1 bad 
necessity of a merchant who kept no other bank | That the gold obtained for shipment comes out | Dave been in brisk Semand, and, with limited Srrivals, have eas — 9 —6 3-0 
account, and should demand seven per cent. interest | of private oards is clear, for the banks add to | *@vanced, and tena “pward. White Beans of prime quality are : 30 ® —% o- mig 
: i i d have a very large a Ount not to be | s°arce, and have improved, closing $2 15@$3, as to quality, 11e— 13 
their supply, an Ty m to 
yy_* loan, would not such an act, in spirit, be usury? * nye is im brisk demand and has improvng closing buoyant at 20 e— 28 
diminished, and California sends nly about $300,000 | By ay > 6 Duoy FISH—Dosy : 90 
We say yes, most decidedly. Any rate of interest, er week—the shipments bein eight or nine times as | 72@77e. Per bushel. Canadian Péas are in teir demand, at 76@ Herrin '20 8 ot. of 
therefore, is ueury, whether it be Seven -or four per | P P £ 86¢c. per bushel. 
2 : much. The speculation in gold has the effect, there. 08 437 08 
cent., if that rate is exorbitant. é@ man who fore, of bringing out a supply from independent Corron.—The inquiry during the past week has been very fair, 8 N 8—Doer: 
demands seven per cent. when the market rate is PCPs, at the expense of those who Temit gold abroad, | beth from speculators and an at acturers, and prices have 


only four, is, according to the Bible standard, an | The imports just on the eve of th 
extortioner and a usurer, all laws-to the contrary | large, and the entries brougit a million and a quarter 
So much on the Bubject of usury. | dollars into the treasury last week for duties. The 


able opinions in regard to the tariff. War or no 
war, in Prosperity or adversity, they go for “ free 
trade.” They don’t believe it right to lay any restric. 
tions on commerce. Here they 8° for freedom, 

But these men are.in their element when they dis. 
cuss financial questions. They are all hard-money 
men. They have no faith in anything but bullion. 
They want a bullion bank, and nothing but a gold and 
silver currency. They don’t believe in banks, paper 
money, Treasury notes, or anything of the sort. They 
always have felt so, and always shall. Some way or 


chiefly of teas, sugars, eic., fur which Specie has to be 
3 Y goods no longer require specie remit- 
tances, for our exports to England more than amount 


quently, with larger arrivals, less favorable news from Europe 
to what comes from her of her own Products. The 


’ 
some improvement in freights, and serious trouble with the steye- 
dores of the Prineipal large vessels in Port, the demana abated, 


Can securities sold, chiefly those 
of the Erie Railroad, Illinois Central, and New York 
’s, has been considerable, but the recent 

fall in prices has checked their sale a little, Foreign 
been very unsettled, and rates irregular. keep good their asso ta. The satisfactory ali fram the 


monthly; and they would do it with gold, whether they North and West, respecting the srowing crops, also tend to 


; 8 for one. dollar bills, they are a 
nuisance. They may be willing in extreme cases to 
tolerate the circulation of a ten-dollar note or a fifty- 
dollar note, but nothing legs. They believe the Gov- 
ernment ought to supply all the gold and small change 


fet is wanted, Pte how wise, in their own opinion, 
ey talk on all 

















ancial questions t “ wre nt Plenty, and are tn fair - Southern Flour has 
Of course these men don’t believe in a bankrupt STOCKS. pms when setae ; the low rare wachengea Zana tare 
law. They pay their debts, and other people should Tux market since our last report has been very | request. The receipts of the week are 184 967 bbis., and the sales 
do the same. “As for making laws to “set free all the depressed, but without further decline. Speculators | 147,670 bbis, 
scamps and lazy men in creation,” they won’t do it. 


bave come to a halt, and holders of speculative stocks 
are afraid of Pressing the market. On Wednesday of 


Faricurs,—The Offerings the past week haye been liberal, 
thing.” Ifa man Owes a hundred thousand dollars, | last week there was some buoyancy, but the next 

















day brought out an increased supply from parties | Liverpool, but firm for the Coast, mall vessels are scarce and 
cali wanted. We quote to direct ports, 14a @164. ; f 
py = eoia ting lost his all by. wat, eat tee Ha cay a nemo relapeed ints » | 184.@164. To Liverpost ; Flour, 2/10% ; Gora, 134 alone ; 
i . e Eo sheer of his * Chien a and closes very dull. war news from Tennessee Wheat, 134 4.@13\4. ; and Heavy Goods, 35/@42/6. To : 
-™ 7 pay in some Way. " Teach him Saeit and Kentueky on Monday checked all efforts to | Wheat, 13%4.@144 4. ; ana Heavy 0/@4s/, 
. is good for him. He had no bus are steady, ut of buoyancy. Government stocks "per gallo Fea, MEP 8 Hood demand, and prices are 2 
lig get into such a fix.” « Hold the debt over are steady. The coupon stock of 1881 selig at 101%, | 2c. per gation better. Sales of 1,050 hhds. Cuba Muscovado at 
“You can al get Something out of a and the one-yéar 6 per cent. at 99%, | 28@232. ; 100 do. at 36c. ; 600 do. Cabs ed at 20@850, ; 1,000 
ei holding on long cnough.” “Keep at him, while Fressary 7.30 x cents., prick iy ie + en by et, wap hed at 38@40c. ; ps _. 
” x ; ew at 35@ 
ped - get Ap a Sgainst him.” Such is their Malt Bg stock 0 "g ‘acific by auction, 200 bbls, ‘New gong 3 aie. 200 Wee 


declined to 105% 
Nicaragu 


boiled do. at 4%nos. ; : 
Bie. coat Ste, and 100 bbls: New Orleans at 32@ 





start afresh. must also do the e. The aa ene Bost ma mean Without any inquiry, and in the sbeenos 
man who “th rat is rights proper, and just to-day, DRY Goons. A dertatane ak nat NOC dane to give tons tothe marke, 
and acts with re only to present light, he only —~ and quotations would be no guide to the 

is safe. But he who using through musty Tur ; 


mo 
to hunt u old to pres- 
a P dead theories as « guide Tepid yeas yin TRC; kad With modersie sna ng 
in Prices have improved ie. and 





voted, or who asks what his 
man is a chicken, 
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A TRaveier in Souther 
ing else to do, may find a 
"and instruction by atter 
ehurehes, and carefully 
} emamentation, the course 
behavior of the audience. 

Churches are very num 
course of a ten miles’ Tide 
s€@ as many as twenty. 
little buildings with whi 
gilded spires. They all h: 
with four or more altars, 
painted in fresco, tesselate 
statues. There is one serie 
in every church—sometim 
times miniatures. The fir 
sents Christ condemned to q 
we have Christ Z0ing to 
cross. Then he falls under 
some charitable Persons com 
@arry it. Afterwards we 


Then we have him stretched 

thief crucified on either side, 
y ing. Finally, we have the t 

cross, and the entombment. 

In the cities the churches 
splendid. Such ig the case ir 
where I am now staying. T) 
or four towers, with clocks 

% which are very musical. Ge 
dome over the central part. | 
© the one model, that of St. Pete 
are in the form of @ cross—the 
ing the nave, divided into seve 
tall pillars of marble, black, y 
which support the roof; the ; 
painted in fresco and the floor 
| Sometimes, when. these Pilla 
material, they are covered wit 
The dead are buried in the chy 
) ral at Trieste lie buried Don | 
/ fons, His widow stil] resides 
sisters of Louis XVIII. were for 


@hurch. About the church ar, 
holy water, into which the we 
fingers and then wet their for 
themselves. Also baptismal fo; 
very highly ornamented. The d. 
in procession in shmptuous coffins 
flowers and white drapery for 
“Poorer class have the Coffins pain 
have never seen a Catholic mar 
may be seen at any time. 

The ornamentation of the altars 
minutest particulars. In the cath 


id 


shepherd 
angels; and the wisa men of the 
followed the star to Bethlehem, 
gifts. Whether the figures can be 

by a wire I do not know, but tha 

| that is usually the way with puppet. 
Virgin Mary, Moses, oxen, cows, sh 

ing lambs placed on the altars, \ 
artificial flowe: 
hardly be distinguished from the r 
potest in consecrating the mass sg: 
ack to the audience. He kneels a: 
times. 






the worshiper’s mouth. 
each with its choir, in each church, 
ing and responses are very fine. 

have prayer-books, but the Bible, 
is not allowed. 




































still partly own a house there, the 
. close to the water, and surrounded 
i Park. It is now Occupied by the 
» sulat 








¥ THE REPUBLIC 


ITS PERILS AND ITS PRos 





BY HORACE GREELE 


THAT we have reached a stern 
sirvggle for National existence, 










































save in Missouri, exhibit after B 
armies pause, content to hold their 
nate if unassailed, while the loyal 
its best efforts to raise the Three 
®and Men deemed necessary to cry 
bellion. These are being raised, n 
buoyantly, as could be wished, 
















campaign, when it is ho 

will be a resolute and crushing 

| * @V@ry remain ing stronghold of the 
meantime ?— 


















and all the money asked for by the 

all the Vessels, Ordnance, and su 
: nd NeVer was'the Ohief of « 
plicitly trusted, more generously 
ative Power. After having th 

‘was required, and more, the Rep 
People, in bebalf of the’ loyal Mill 





















